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HIGHLIGHTS 



THIS KKPORT identities jiiul describes 29 cooperative projects in lii^rher 
educution. 

Theso proje.ct,s, whose primary function l\as been to increase the adequacy 
and injprovo the quality of higlior educiition, have been operative at local, 
State, and ii3gional levels. 

While the concept of intorinstitut ional cooperation in hi^^her educat ion is not 
new, it has only recently come to be widely acknowledged, publicized, and 
discuSvS^Ml, 

There is a detinitc ne<vl tcnlay for a more systematic, re^^iilar, and detailed re- 
portin^r of c()(>[>erat ive pro^^rams in hi^^her education, including the type, scope, 
planning, administration, evaluation, and financing v^f su('h programs. 

To 1)0 most meaningful and most widely effective, cooperative programs in 
iiigher education should be planned and executed, not within the strictly 
isolated environment of tiu> institutions concerned; they should rather ho co- 
ordinated with related programs of other agencies within the local. State, 
regional, and national matricc.s. 

Adequate planning, competent administration, periodic evaluation, and subse- 
quent, modilication as inquired are higl ly essential to insui^e the maximum 
success of (MX)perative programs in higiier education. 

Improved mechanisms for cooperation among higher education institutions, 
and Iwtwe^^n these instituti(ms and other agencies which contribute to and dnnv 
upon their resource^;, can greatly assist in the difficult procijss of i^lating indi- 
vidual efforts to the n(^ls of the >'ation. 
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Foreword 



HIGHEE EDUCATION in tlie United States can boast a liistory of fairly 
successful response to many challenges. Faced with ever-increasing de- 
mands and opportunities, higher education now has the task of finding the 
material resources and manpower to meet the challenges of the present decade. 
One partial solution to these challengers may be found in the practice of inter- 
institutional cooperation. 

The present publication provides a case-history description of some success- 
ful programs of interinstitutional cooperation: their scope of operation, the 
character of cooperative arrangements, administrative procedures, provisions 
for evaluation, favorable and unfavorable factors, and related considerations. 

It is the hope of the Division of Higher Education that this report will 
stimulate the interest of college and university personnel concerning the 
potentialities of interinstitutional cooperation. Not only economy, but im- 
portant qualitative progress, may be achieved by this device. 

Homer D. Babbidos, Jr. 

Assistant Commisdoner for Higher Ed/ucation 

Ernest V. Holus 

Director^ College and University Administration Branch 
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CHAPTER I 



Interinstitutional Cooperation: 
An Emerging Concept in Higher Education 



TODAY Iii<rlu»r education is caught in an in- 
creasingly diflicult dilemma: strong demands 
are being placed upon it for the establishment of 
new curricular programs and offerings and for 
the improvcinonf and expansion of existing pro- 
grams and services; at the same time, higher edu- 
cation finds itself limited in financial, material, 
and personnel resources and facilities. Colleges 
and universities are looking more and more to 
interinstitutional programs as one means of soh - 
ing these and related problems. 

This publication presents an overview of inter- 
institutional cooperation in higher education, in 
its philosophical and historical setting and with 
s|jecial consideration of its present status and 
future potentialities. The varied nature and 
broad scope of cooperative arrangements among 
higher education institutions are concretely dem- 
onstrated by the delineation of a number of rep- 
resentative programs which have been or rr^re now 
in existence. 

Those activities which represent instances of 
interinstitutional cooperation among colleges and 
universities at the local or Stale level have been 
of primarj* concern in this report. However, 
reference is also made to certain cooperative proj- 
ects embracing interstate regional groups of 
higher education institutions, not only to point 
up the possibilities of such broad geographic ar- 
rangements, but also to show their implications 
for State and local area programs. 

It was not intended that this report include all 
cooperative arrangements, past and present, 
among colleges and universities in this country. 
Time and economic limitations required that the 
major attention be confined to a description of 
selected programs from the substantial number 
reported to date in the literature. Those selected 
for comment, however, are believed to be illustra- 



tive of the progress colleges and universities have 
made in rccent years toward interinstitutional 
cooperation and the prospects such programs have 
for more effective services to the constituencies 
served by higher institutions. 

Definition and Delimitation 

The lerm interinstitutional cooperation refers 
to joint efforts or operations wherein two or more 
colleges or other educational organizations agree 
with some measure of formal action to join forces, 
pool resources, or otherwise work together for the 
attainment of a common educational objective. 
In this report, this definition is limited to agree- 
ments entered into voluntarily by colleges and 
universities and related educational organizations. 
Interinstitutional arrangements for working to- 
gether which have been effected through legisla- 
tion or executive mandate are not considered 
here. Neither are such interinstitutional pro- 
grams as involve athletics, forensics, debate, 
music, or similar activities included. 

State and local area cooperative projects in- 
volving two higher institutions or related educa- 
tion organizations are described as bilateral 
projects; those involving more than two institu- 
tions or related educational organizations are de- 
scribed as multilateral projects. 

Historical Background 

"Wliile the concept of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion in higher education is not new, it has onl; 
relatively recently come to be widely acknowl- 
edged, publicized, and discussed. Historically, the 
separateness of colleges appears to have been pri- 
marily due to three factors: (1) the "ivory tower" 
concept of many higher education institutions. 
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wliicli sopn rated tliom from tlic community; (2) 
tlio. scirsuflicitMit cHmcept, whicli .sopnnUocl them 
from one another; and 0^) llie lii^hly seh^ctive 
nature of sin;2[lo-purpose programs, which drew 
relatively few students t(' any one collep^. In 
many instances, l)oth the uesire and the need to 
establish cooperative arrangements and programs 
wore lacking. Wliere tlie need did exist, the bene- 
fits and potentialities of working together for a 
common purpose were often not clearly envisioned. 

Within the past decade or so the literature 
descriptive of interinstitntionul cooperation hi 
higher education has grown considerably in vol- 
ume and variety. Types of cooperative arrange- 
ments and the variety of institutions involved 
hnve increased. Planning, organization, fuianc- 
ing, administration, evaluation, and otlicr facets 
of the problem have been given increased study 
and coverage in the public and educational press. 
Among the factors which have accelerated volun- 
tary cooperation among colleges are the desire to 
provide better programs at a smaller cost to the 
student and the college; the inability, alone, to 
provide the staff, facilities, and services for these 
more complex and costly programs; and a more 
Avidospread acceptance of a social climate that 
recognizes the virtues of interdependence as well 
as those of self-sufficiency. 

Most of ilie articles, surveys, and reports 
descriptive of interinstitutional cooperative ar- 
rangements in higher education have appeared 
within the last 10 or 15 yeai^. A bibliography of 
resources r^^levant to the subject is included in 
this bulletin: it seeks to bring up to date a bibli- 
ography of 70 items contained in a 1057 report on 
interinstitutional cooperation in higher education 
and called by tlie author ''the more important 
literature on interinstitutional cooperation al- 
ready existing.'*^ Of the 70 items, 4 were pub- 
lisbod betw^^on lO;]^^ and 1030; 0 were published 
i iwcen 1040 and 1040; and the remaining G(i — 
s4 percent of iho tf)ta] — were pu])]ished between 
1050 and 10,j7. The bibliography in ihis bulletin 
im-Iudes 70 items published or released since 1057. 
Yet it must be rcvOgnixed that many such co- 
operative arrangements, past and present, have 
undoubtedly not been reported in the literature. 



1 Alcrton W, ErtoU. IntrrifiHtutiot 'il CooperiMiion in Iliohcr 
Education, Albany. .\.V. ; Now Vork Statp IMucntion D^'part- 
ruent. 1957. 118 p. 



Two fairly comprehensive studies of interinsti- 
tutional coopCi-ation in higher echication werr- 
p\il)lished a quarter of a century ago. They are: 
I ntcvinstltudonol AijrcemenU in flif/hcr Educa- 
tion, by Daniel S. San ford, Jr., publi^^hed in 1934 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Oooprrafion and Coordhuition in Fliglwr Edxica- 
/ion, by Arthur J. Klein and Franklin V. 
Hionuis, published in 1038 by the American 
Council on Education. Sanford's study was re- 
stricted to formnl and mriffen agreements exist- 
ing between higher education institutions. The 
Kleiu-Thomns study grow out of overtures made 
by the Association of Governing Boards of State 
ITnivorsities nnd Allied Institutions to the Amtri- 
ran Council on Education to initiate a study of 
♦ he ))ossibilities of regional development of cer- 
tain specialized scientific and educational activi- 
ties. Ertell's 1057 study, reference to which has 
already been made, gives detailed treatment to 
interinstitutional cooperation in the State of New 
York; however, much of the report is nevertheless 
broader in scope. Up lO its time, it represents 
perhaps the most recent comprehensive treatment 
of the subject. 

Current Need for 
Interinstitutional Cooperation 

In tlie past it w as ])ractically possible and per- 
haps educationall>* advantageous for colleges and 
universities to operate unilaterally, each deter- 
mining its own goals and programs and seeking 
its owii resources. A number of factors can be 
i(hMitiiied to illustrate how the current social, eco- 
nomic, and political setting is making this a much 
more ditlicuh path for an institution of higher 
learning to follow. 

Increased Enrollments 

A primary causative factor *n the increased 
need of higher institutions to establish coopera- 
tive programs in order to satisfy clientele de- 
mands more adequately is that of steadily rising 
college and univei'sity enrollments. 

In a recent publication of the United States 
Office of Education, the lOfiO opening (fall) 
degree-credit student enrollment total for all col- 
leges and universities of the United States was 
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i^oportod as 3,010,007.' From this point it is esti- 
mated that opening (fall) enrollments will rise to 
a total of approximately 0,000,000 stndents in all 
public and private institntions of higher educa- 
tion by 1970. 

In situations \vhei*o special admissions require- 
ments and enrollment restrictions are not estab- 
lished institutional policy, these figuroR are a 
cause for concern. They may bo less so rhose 
institutions which have decided to hold tJie line 
on future admissions and are further committed 
to a limitation of institutional size. Even in these 
cases, however, the side effects of generally grow- 
ing pressures in college enrollments may bo in- 
fluential in underscoriuf? the need for and in 
stimulating interest in the establishment of inter- 
institutional cooperative programs, provided that 
conditions otherwii.^ are encouraging. 

Limitation of Finances 

A second factor influencing the need for inter- 
institutional programs among colleges, universi- 
ties, and related organizations is that of limited 
financial resources with which to underwrite the 
cost of higher education. 

As the numbers of students seeking higher edu- 
cation in the yeai's immediately ahead increase, 
so, too, will the need for a greater amount of 
dollars be increasingly felt. These two factors 
together make it imperative that colleges and uni- 
versities seek additional funds for the mainte- 
nance of current programs and the admission of 
larger numbers of students. Office of Education 
estimates L-how a requirement for over 18 billion 
dollars for capital needs of higher education in 
the decade aliead. Operating budgets are rising 
steadily likewise. 

Writing on the financing of higher education 
currently and in the years ahead, Seymour E. 
Harris of Haivard University states that the 
educational and general budget of 1957-58 for 
all of higher education in the United States was 
slightly above $.3.6 billion. He further estimates 
that this figure wiW eventually increase by the 
year 1969-70 to a total expenditure for the same 
purpo^ of $9.8 billion. In regard to this rise in 



•Op^ni/.t* (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, ISeO: /n- 
9titutiona^ Data. tJ.R. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare^ Office of Ed icatlon. Washington : U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1960. p. 1. 



o])orating budgets and ihe major reason for a 
large portion of this increase, he says: "Hence the 
inci^oase is $6.2 billion, or about l70 percent. 
Since enrollment is exiH^cted to rise by about 90 
IXircent, it can l)e assumed that more than one- 
half of the rise is to l>c associated with increased 
enrollments."^ Thus it is again evident that a 
considerable portion of the funds Increase will be 
tied (o the enrollment surge. 

Harris also states that the $9.8 billion figure is 
for operating budgets only and does not take into 
account the possibility of a 20 percent increase 
in the next 10 years due to inflation, which would 
raise the total financial needs even higher. He 
sounds one optimistic note, however, when he 
says in regard to his IJ^i^hest estimate, "Economies 
may cut this figure." 

One possible means of achieving a segment of 
these desired economies is through i -terinstitu- 
tional cooperation. This is true both in terms of 
the expenses for current operations and outlays 
for capital facilities and institutional equipment. 
In view of the critical situation that may be in 
prospect in the adequacy of available funds to 
underwrite increased costs in higher education, 
no approach to great economic efTectiveness ought 
to be overlooked. 

Shortage of Qualified Faculty Personnel 

The need for interinstitutional cooperation is 
also heightened because of the current and pro- 
jected shortage of adequately trained teaching 
staff. At the present time, there are strong indi- 
cations that the growth and expansion of colleges 
and universities — but more important, the ade- 
quate education of our young people — will be 
impeded during!: tlic coming 10-year period, due 
to a shortage jf qualifv^d instructional personnel. 
The universr :rs of the United States are falling 
short of prod; mg tii^. number of doctorates re- 
quired to man the classrooms of higher learning. 
The current rate of production is approximately 
9,360 doctorates per year. If it is assumed that 
this rate will continue during the next 10 years, 
and that approximately 60 percent (the pre^sent 
estimated rate) will continue to enter into em- 



"Sei'irour E. Ilnrrlfl, Plmnclnj? of Higher Education: Broad 
Isfiues. Financing Higher Education, 1960-70, New York: Mc- 
Grnw-nin Book Co., Inc.. 1950. p. 36. 
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ployment in irn^hor educat ion, approximately 10.7 
percent of the total new professional stalT during? 
this period >vill hold the doctoral dep^ree. This 
compares ^vith ?AA pc^rccnt for entering staff 
members in 105,^54, 26.''' percent for 1955-50, and 
23.8 percent for 1968-69.* 

In adaition to thr shortage in the prodtiction 
of doctor's degrees, one must rememl>er that, oven 
if the institutions could meet the oxpected need 
of total numlMjrs for faculty purposes, a largo 
portion of this group yearly find their way into 
the fi'^lds of business, industry, and government. 
Wlieii une crnsults the estimates which have l)een 
made regarding future faculty si^^e, it is readily 
apparent that the 19T0 figure of approximately 
402,000 total full-time equivalent faculty needed 
may not bo met.' 

There are many plans ana suggestions for 
meeting this need for teachers, such as the in- 
creased use of more persons holding the master's 
degree, or rehiring retired persons possessing the 
needed qualifications. A partial satisfaction of 
this need may also be brought about by the use 
of cooperative curricular and teaching arrange- 
ments involving two or more higher institutions. 

Reasons for Cooperation 

As a general rule, reports of various types or 
examples of cooperative ventures involving col- 
leges and universities point to one or more reasons 
which create an initial interest in conducting such 
programs. A relationship between the reasons 
advanced and factors creating a need for coopera- 
tion, such as were presented above, can be estab- 
lished. Among the reasons frequently given for 
considering cooperative arrangements are that 
such endeavors provide: 

1. More effective utUlzation of resources, both 
physical and personnel. 

2. Program enrichment In the way of broadened 
offerings and a more stable selection. 

3. Economy of operation by reducing faculty, plant, 
and fund needs to an operational level consistent 
with sound administration. 

« Ten-Tear Obfeotives in Education: Tlioher Education 8tafl\no 
and Phvfi4Xil Facilities, J9S0-61 tnrough i»«J-70. WaHhlng- 
ton : U.S. Department of Health. Edacatlon, and Welfare. Office 
of Edncatlon. p. 20. Jan. 17, l&Ol. 

•Ibid. (Poll-time equlTalent for teaching— 258,000 ; full- 
time eqol7alent for admlnUtratlre »erTlce--C4.000 ; fall-time 
e^iolTolent for research — 80.000.) 



4. Knhancwl community s^rvteo through the iirtec- 
Uifti of comi^etenco areas by cooperating Inntltutlons 
and through reduced duplication of offorings. 

% Instltullonal stimulation embracing student«, 
faculty, administration, ani utaff. 

Possible Areas of Cooperation 

Given a willingness on the part of the leaders 
of hiphor institutions, boards of tnistoes, adminis- 
trfttoi-s, and staff nicmbera, there appears to bo no 
aspect of college operation which is beyond the 
bounds of collective effort. Examples have been 
reported to indicate that cooi)enition among insti- 
tutions is possible in such broad matters as state- 
wide and regional planning for a frontal attack 
on the problems of higher education during the 
next decade to as specific a matter as joint pur- 
chasing of fuel oil to capitalize on bulk purchase 
prices. Ertell* has provided a compilation of 
possible ureas of cooper«tion which appear to be 
both comprehensive and realistic. Included as 
possible areas of cooperation are the folio -v-g: 

1. Plannln*; 

2. Providing programs and educational opportunities 

for students 

3. Sharing facn^V rcsotirces 

4. Sharing ph^sk'al facilities 

5. Use of Joint classes 
0. Library activities 

T. CJontracts for services 

8. Business affairs, administrative practices, and 

fund raising 
0. Activities with other cultural Instltutloas 
10. Other cooperative activities 

An additional area of cooperation, which does 
not seem to fall into any of the categories listed 
here, yet has r-eaning for all colleges, was de- 
scribed by Hanson in a recent article on college 
communications when he wrote: 

My second step In a broad program would be an 
Interlnstltutlonal communications profrram. 

CoUeges and universities should ct)mblne, within 
the areas of their main constituencies, to send ont 
cooperative newsletters, pictorial tabloids, traveling 
exhibits, and combined-talent pro-ams. They should 
also combine to take paid space In newspapers, 
especially weeklies, and time on radio and TV sta- 



• Op. cit.. p. 4-7. 
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tlonn, h«»ry doctor'* offlro, ev<*ry bfit;%»r «l»op, ovt*ry 
wnltlnK ntntlon In every rity nnd vlllniCo should ro- 
relvfl Infornmtlon on tho rcnl nchlrvomonts of higher 
CHlucntlon^ tin rwHocNMl In locnl ln»tli«llonii within 
thp fltato or roKlon when? the vUion ntui vllln^en nre 
h>rate(l. In nddltton, the oidnlon lenderM In en(h 
eiry nnd vlllngo whoiild Kct |K»rHOnnl eopicii of n rom- 
hlned Iniitltutlonnl iiewnleder.^ 

In view of Iho many phases of colle^t^ and uni- 
versity oiHU'ationH which can Im> approaduMl and 
handled jointly by two or nioro institntionn, a 
greator consideration hy institutional leaders of 
the advanta/:^c9 to l)o j^ained from aiich action is 
to he ex[H'ctiHl. Direct (Mitconies in education and 
economic elTeclivenc-SH and indirect f^aina in public 
understandin;if ait» both possible. 

Recorded Support for 
Cooperative Progrcons 

Beyond the consideration of the foregoing 
practical and current problems facing higher edu- 
cation, there are also several important pliilo- 
sophical justifications for considering interinstitu 
tional cooi>oiation in college and university opeMi- 
tion and administration. Both practical and 
philoj^ophic bases of support are evident in some 
of the reasons for undertaking interinstitutional 
programs reported in the literature, published 
R d unpublished, on this subject. 

In those instances where cooperative programs 
between colleges and universities have been under- 
taken in the past, some of the following reasons 
have been set fortli in suppoii '^f these arrr.ng9- 
ments : 

1. Interlnstitutionnl cooperation, without limiting 
the inr^ependence of indivld inl institutions, tends to 
promote the more effective nnd ettic^ent utiUzatlon of 
limited or speclnllzed resources. 

2. Interinstitutional cooperation, without requir- 
ing; expansion of offerings, makes it possible for a 
< ollepe or university to enrich those programs which 
might otherwise lack luster, challenge* or the oppor- 
tunity for broad edncntional experiences. 

3. Interinst>*^ntlonal cooperation, without imping- 



'CarroH Hnnson. The Strnnpers In Your Midst. Pride, 
Xorember lOSf). p. 11, 



lug nn ln»UhUI(»Mnl hudgofary nttnirn, can nrtnnlly 
rcHuIt In doflnllo m»vlng« or at lonwt promote tho 
iKHfllilllly i)f economics In future oporatlonnl conti, 

I. Intcrlnnlllullonnl r(M>poriUlon. without reslrlrt- 
lug a coMege'M area of Inatienoe, allown a jr.oup of 
rollpgcM (() expand l!»»lr onmnninlty w»rvHo projei'tn 
ntid ttiereby enhance tlii'ir reMpecrlvr offerings, 

R. Inlerln»tll«llonal coo jH«ra lion, without ferco or 
roprrlon. Im iiMablr of producing aradenilr and rul« 
tural stimulation U) the entire lniitltutloi*al program. 
Am a ri'MUIt of tlUs .:pproarh to problems, students, 
faculty, and aduiinlMiratnrM will have access to 
hitberto . 'nrMod resources for Increasing Intellecttial 
growth. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The continiied and lapid gro^vth in college and 
university enrollmentvS, the limitation in tho 
amount of available iinancial resources, and tho 
shortage of properly trained faculty personnel, 
together with other factors, are making it in- 
civasingly nece&sary for serious consideration to 
l)e given to everv feasible means of securing ade- 
quate faculties, facilities, and programs for 
higher education. 

Many possibilities have l)een suggested in this 
regard; some have obvious merit; some do not. 
When tlio question is asked, "AVhat does a college 
or university need to increase its effectiveness in 
meeting the pressure of rising enrollments in the 
years ahead?" most replies center on one of the 
following: (1) addif.onal financial resources; (2) 
expanded teaching space; (t3) increased numbers 
of faculty; (4) improved planning; and (5) 
newer educational methods. One of the possible 
answers to this question is that of interinstitU' 
tional cooperation, 

Interinstitutional cooperation provides direct 
meanii g to responses 4 and 5 above and is in- 
directly related to the other three responses given. 
Through the use of this technique, a number of 
colleges and universities, both public and private, 
have agreed upon and carried forward joint or 
cooperative programs which have been reported 
as providing mutual advantages in tho use of 
human and material resources for educational 
service to the institutions involved. 
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Inlerinstitutional Cooperation at Local State, 
and Regional Levels 



THE RECORD of efforts among colleges and 
universities to work jointly and coopera- 
tively toward mutually agreeable goals, from the 
earliest surveys and studies of the subject to the 
present, shows a growing support for such prac- 
tices. Moreover, the duration of existence of 
some of the programs and projects noted in the 
earliest studies mentioned in chapter I attests to 
the merit and success of these interinstitutional 
actions. Some of the projects reported in the 
li)34 oanford study are still in operation — over 
a quarter of a century later. Ertell, in his 1967 
study, after pointing out that there was a "more 
than adequate" already existing number of co- 
operative projects to demonstrate the values of 
interinstitutional actions, further observes that 
"what appears now to be needed is a willingness 
and a desire on the part of administrators and 
faculty members to move gradually but with per- 
sistence toward the development of cooperative 
relationships." ^ 

In this chapter are described ?0 cooperative 
arrangements in higher educurion; some of these 
were established nearly C decades ago, while 
others are of relatively recent origin.- Twenty- 
four are State and local area programs and 5 are 
intei-state regional programs. No attempt is made 
to present these examples in a strict sequence 
chronologically, for it is the feeling of the authors 
that the date of beginning is much less significant 
than the fact of success in the cooperative ven- 

MrpruVii~\vrT:rt(»n. IntcrhifititutionaJ Cooperation in Higher 
fuhtnition. An>nny. N.Y. : N<^w York State Education Depnrt- 
^ nifnt. lOnT. |>. 

aSovprnl renHonH exist for nvoldlnp thv nttompt to mnKe thlH 
llHt and preHCntntlon exlinnstlvo. The number, scope, and 
variety of progrnms In offoct to^ethor prosent ii formidable 
barrier to such an effort. This Is stnrnKthonod by the fugitive 
and Inconii-h^tP nature of reportUiK of these projects. FlnnUy. 
limitation of ttmo and npnce for thU bulletin made It Im- 
practicnl. 
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ture, which is evidenced by the conunuation of 
the program. Wliere beginning dates have been 
reported in the literature, they have also been 
included in this delineation in order to provide 
some perspective. 

The attention of the i-eader is directed to the 
array of items covered in cooperative arrange- 
ments currently in force among the colleges and 
universities of this country. Such programs in- 
clude the exchange or joint use of personnel, 
physical facilities, academic programs, and ad- 
ministrative relationships. 

1. Personnel: Cooperative arrangements in- 
volving personnel may include, individually or 
collectively, administration, faculty, students, 
operating and maintenance persons, and visiting 
personnel, such as artists, musicians, and lecturers. 

2. Physical facilities: In this category are 
included arrangements for the cooperative utiliza- 
tion of such specialized facilities as libraries, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, and field houses; of 
certain types of expensive equipment; and of 
major specific use facilities, such as observatories, 
which are not a part of any specific higher educa- 
tion institution. 

3. Academic programs: Intel-institutional ar- 
rangements involving curricular programs cover, 
in the aggregate, a broad range of undergraduate, 
gmduate, and combination offerings, such as the 
"3-2" two-degree program. 

4. Administrative relationships: In this area 
are found such varied cooperative arrangements 
us those for i*esearch, use of the cultural resources 
of an area, inirchasing, and scheduling. 

Specific plans, programs, arrangements, and 
agreements representative of interiiistitutioiial co- 
operation in higher education are reported below. 
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Bilateral Cooperation: State and 
Local Levels 

The fir3t group of State and local area coopera- 
tive arrangements delineated includes agreements 
between two higlier education institutions or be- 
tween one such institution and another agency. 

Earlham College— Indiana University 

During the veal's 1942-^45, E.irlham College and 
Indiana Univei-sity cooperatively offered evening 
courses for adults in Kichmond, Ind. College 
level courses were made available jointly by the 
two institutions as a part of the War ilanpower 
Program. As u result of the acceptance of this 
eui-lier program, the Earlham College— Indiana 
lTnivers(fy Center was established to continue the 
offering of collegiate level courses for adults in 
the even in": hours. 

Credits earned at the Center are accepted and 
recorded at both institution.s. Faculty come from 
either college, neighboring colleges, or from the 
comnuinity. • 

As a part of its cooperative effort, the Center 
also acts as agent for Purdue University and 
.\merican Institute of Banking courses and is also 
a inint sponsor of the Audubon Screen Tour. 

In the initial ..ages of this arrangement, a con- 
tract was drawn whereby Indiana University 
paid a cash subsidy equal to the cost of i-ent on 
building and library facilities and institutional 
services which would be supplied by Karlham 
College. With these funds the salary of the di- 
rector and clericUi staff were paid and funds were 
allowed for promotion of the center program. 
Tuition charges ])ay for instruction costs. Any 
surplus ^vhich accrues is divided betw*een the two 
cooperating inst i tut ions. 

One may ask, ''Can this arrangement be success- 
ful elsewhere^" In the words of the director of 
the CiMjffr, writing in 19:17, "The 11-year experi- 
enr ^ of the P^arlliam College — Indiana Univei'sity 
Cv .'r inch<^ntes that such an arrangement could 
be -K'cd out in many other localities. . . . The 
chief nupiirement is a spirit of mutual trust and 
genuine desire to nieet community needs." 

^ f'af*r Hook: Kdurntion Itrjtoml the Ifitjfi SrhooL Wjialilnff- 
ton : r.S. Doinirtrnont of IloaUh. I'Miicatlon. and W*<*lfar»\ Offlfp 
c»f Kducatlon, No\M*niber 10r>T. 
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Flint Junior College— The University 
of Michigan 

An axample of how higher education, through 
the cooperative efforts of a State university and 
a community college, can be made available to 
those who might not otherwise be able to further 
their education beyond higii school is found in 
Flint, Mich. Here are located two institutions 
which are administratively and financially inde- 
pendent and autonomous— the Flint College of 
the University ot Michigan and Flint Junior 
College. The former, controlled by the Uuiver- 
sity of Michigan, offers upper-division courses 
only; the latter is a comprehensive 2-year com- 
nnmity college under the control of the city board 
of education. Here a»-e combined some of the 
most advantageous features of joint local and 
State planning, by means of which available 
financial and educational resources are effectively 
employed to provide both junior college and 
senior college programs. Through appropriate 
administrative arran^";-^^nts, the two institutions 
make end-of-semester reimbursement to each other 
for educational services rendered to cross-over 
students."* 

Students are permitUKl to register in lower- and 
upper-division programs in both colleges at the 
same time without being registered in both insti- 
tutions simultaneously. In this program, some 
physical facilities are shared; a librarian handles 
the details for both libraries; provision is made 
for interchange of faculty; and the costs of cer- 
tain specialized services ai-e shared. Audiovisual 
.services are provided by the junior college, for 
w*hich the university is charged a part of the 
total cost. 

This program has been in effect since Septem- 
ber 1956, when the Flint College of the University 
of Michigan was e.. blished. No date has been 
set for termination of the program; as long as 
such a program is advantageous to the community, 
it is expected to continue in operation. A formal 
written agreement setting forth the policies and 
procedures governing the joint ase of buildinirs 
and grounds, faculty, teaching equipment, and 
supplies was entered into in 1959 by the Flint 



* Cl.vde H. Blockop. A Cooperntlve Kxporlment in HIfflH>p 
Kducatlon. Higher Education, 14: 11 and 13. Septemlx-r 10r>7. 
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Board of Education and the Kegents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

One of the administrative oiBScers concerned has 
stated his belief that the program of cooperation 
is sound educationally and also, he believes, in- 
corporates the best of State and local administra- 
tive finance and control. 

Harvard Umversity — ^Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Harvard University and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have in operation an ar- 
rangement whereby graduate students of either 
institution may, with permission, take work from 
the other school without paying additional tui- 
tion. Under the plan, a student at Harvard who 
is engaged in full-tim graduate study or in a 
combination of study and academic staff duties 
equivalent to full-time status, may register for 
courses at M.I.T. which are x:aavailable at his 
own college, provided the enrol Imen' does not 
exceed one-half of the student's total registration 
for a term. M.I.T. students may also enroll at 
Kadcliffe College under tlie same agreement. The 
only restriction placed upon students in this co- 
operative cross-enrol Inent plan lies in the reason- 
able stipulation that students are uot allowed to 
attend classes which may be so crowded by addi- 
tional outside registrations as to place an undue 
load on any instructor. 

Two more formalized cooperative programs 
sponsored by Harvard and M.I.T. are: (1) The 
Cambridge Eleictron Accelerator, a multi-billion- 
volt accelerator constructed oa property owned by 
Harvard but staffed cooperatively by both in- 
stitutions. The accelerator operates under an 
agreement approved by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the National Science Foundation, 
which are providing subsidies. (2) The M.I.T. — 
Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies, which 
represents the combined efforis of the institutions 
directed toward urban affairs nnd related fields 
(for example, architecture, public administration, 
government, public health, economics, industrial 
management, and social relations). 

Lowell Technological Institute — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

These two institutions are joined in an informal 



cooperative program of textile technology which 
permits the exchange of student enrolloes. inter- 
change of faculty, and mutual use of specialized 
equipment and material. This cooperative ar- 
rangement includes : 

1. Mutual use of the manufacturing and research 
faciUtieii of LoweU Technological Institute by hoth 
graduate and undergraduate students of MassiK-hu- 
setts Institute of Technology who are working on 
theses, and the use of M.I.T. textile facUitier for 
the development of graduate theses by Lowell 
students ; 

2. Mutual use of the books, periodicals, and gradu- 
ate theses of both institutional libraries by students 
of the cooperating schools; 

3. Opportunity for students of L.T.I. to obtain 
additional chemistry, mathematics, business, engi- 
neering, and textile technology work at M.I.T. Stu- 
dents at M.I.T. are able to work with textile- 
manufacturing and finishing machinery for cotton, 
wool, pnd rayon at Lowell during summer sessions 
and as such special courses are made available; 

4. Joint seminars between the students of both 
colleges; Interchange of faculty members for special 
lecture and dctionstration purposes. 

This program has been successfully operating 
for more than 10 years and shows every sign of 
continuing as a cooperative endeavor in the years 
ahead. There is no formal contractual arrange- 
ment and no financial commitment on the part of 
either institution, 

Ohio State University Cooperative 
Agreements 

In cooperation with several other scliools and 
colleges, Ohio State University maintains agree- 
ments for graduate program enrichment. Some 
of the cooperating institutions are: the Merrill- 
Palmer School, with a Masters program; the 
Juvenile Diagnostic Center of the State of Ohio, 
with work in clinical psychology; the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, with programs in fields of 
engineering; the Kettering Research Foundation, 
with studies of prenatal and postnatal environ- 
ments; and the University of Cincinnati, with 
plans of study in social administration. 

In addition to these agreements, Ohio State 
University and Ohio Wesleyan University co- 
operatively administer and maintain the Perkins 
Observatory. As a result of this arrangement, 
facilities are made available to students having an 
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interest in research work in the fields of astron- 
omy and astrophysics. Also, members of the 
Observatory scientific staff serve as members o^^ 
the Physics and Astronomy Depart,ment at Ohio 
State University. 

One of the most recent announcements of inter- 
institutional cooperation made by Ohio State Uni- 
versity concerns a cooperative Ph.D. program 
with Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. A 
memorandum of agreement between the two in- 
stitutions provides for graduate students in cer- 
tain areas of study to complete approximately 
one-half of their requirements at Miami. The 
degree will be awarded by Ohio State "in coop- 
eration with Miami University" when all require- 
ments have been completed. 

The agreement provides for programs in chem- 
istry, physics, education, English, and history. 
The program will operate under a joint commit- 
tee of six, composed of three members from each 
university. Residence at Miami will be consid- 
ered as residence at Ohio State. Students will be 
encouraged to use the research facilities at Miami 
University and to prepare the dissertation with a 
]Mianii faculty member. 

In the announcement of the pronrram, these rea- 
sons were cited for adoption of the plan: 

1. To maintain and advance the quality of gradu- 
ate study for the doctorate in Ohio ; 

2. To pvoid dui 'ication at both institutions of 
speciaUzed faciUtie?; and other "extraordinary ex- 
pense" usually found in graduate education. 

Thus these two Ohio universities have joined 
forces to provide enrichment and improve quality 
in the important area of doctoral study. 

Wells College — Cornell University 

In 1955 a cooperatively planned program of 
preparation for high school teachers was estab- 
lished by Wells College and Cornell University in 
New York State. The motivation behind the de- 
velopment of this program lay in the need of 
Wells, a small liberal arts college, for a program 
of professional education courses for its prospec- 
tive teacher education students. Rather than em- 
bark on the development of a broadly conceived 
department of education, an agreement was estab- 
lished with Cornell to provide some of the neces- 
sary course offerings for certification in the State, 



which Wells felt unable to offer. As a result of 
this plan. Wells College offered its students 12 
of the required 18 hours and Cornell University 
"applied instruction for the remaining 6 necessary 
credits. 

Within the 6 credit-hour offering of Cornell 
were included general principles of teaching, 
special methods of teaching subjects where cer- 
tification is needed, obs' rvation, and, most im- 
portant, student teaching. In its initial stages of 
development, needed changes in the program were 
noted and instituted. The cooperative nature of 
the undertaking proved to be the real value of 
the program. 

Arrangements for observation and student 
teaching, selection of special methods instructors, 
the teaching of general methods, and the guidance 
of student teachers were the responsibility of the 
director of the program, who was accountable to 
both institutions. The matter of transportation 
of students during periods of observation and 
student teaching was assigned to the Wells Col- 
lege staff. 

The course worl iie program was conducted 
under the sponsorsu of the Cornell University 
School of Education, as an off-campus offering 
under the jurisdiction of the Extramural Division 
of Cornell University. . Classroom space for 
course work in general and special methods, and 
for individual counseling and guidance in stu- 
dent teaching was provided by Wells College. 

In 1960, when Wells College assumed direction 
of its own teacher training program, the coopera- 
tive arrangement with Cornell University was 
terminated. This was considered t o be a desirable 
and hoped-for result of the project. 

Williams College — Sprague Electric 
Company 

A college and an industrial firm in Massachu- 
setts have embarked upon a cooperati've plan for 
supplementing the college's teaching resources in 
the critical fields of physics and chemistry. Un- 
der an agreement with Sprague Electric Com- 
pany of North Adams, Williams College in 
Williamstown (5 miles distant) offers a master 
of arts program in physics and chemistry to 
which Sprague contributes funds, students, and 
teaching personnel. 

6 
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Spr-gue was intorestod in the master of arts 
progi*»m a^- WilHains a.s a means of upgrading 
pei*sonnel and as an incentive for recruiting new 
employees in scientific fields. Since Williams had 
the program but lacked sufKcient teaching per- 
sonnel to expand the olFering to meet the need in 
the area, Sprague also indicated a willingness to 
allow scientists acceptahlp to Williams to serve as 
faculty in the graduate program. From this 
beginning Sprague has also agreed for certain of 
its staff to participate in the tea<.hing of under- 
graduate laboratory sections of freshmen and 
sophomores dm'ing the day. 

In the final agreement, 12 of the Sprague 
Klectric Company scientists (6 in physics, G in 
chemistry) were given released time from their 
positions to supplement the teaching faculty at 
AA'illiams College, The scientists so employed 
continue to receive full salary from Sprague and 
are in addition reimbursed by Williams as an in- 
centive for the extra time and effort involved in 
class preparations, grading, and report reading. 

Students frorxi Sprague enrolled in the il.A. 
program are also given released time from their 
iMuployment duties to pursue additional study 
with regular Williams College faculty, but are 
not additionally permitted to teach in the under- 
graduate laboratory program. 

The guiding philosophy of this cooperative 
agreement is contained in the following statement 
by Prof. Ralph Winch of rhe Physics Department 
at Williams in his report on the program; 

Industry and {government have attracted many of 
the scienti.^t.^ who mij^ht otherwise he teaching: 
Iience the extra teachers needed to meet the Nation's 
demand for scientists must come from these two 
areas. Many industrial c(mcerns. conscious of their 
responsibilities to educati<in. are niakiiiR ftnnnciiil 
contributions. Rut money is not enouj;h. A supply 
t)t trained personnel must he available [to coUeffes] 
during the day when most undergraduate instruction 
is given.* 

Under the terms of an informal written agree- 
ment, Sprague Electric pays the instructional 
costs, beyond those costs which the college would 
have in any event, for con)pany personnel who 
are pursuing the graduate program. The amount 
])aid by the com.pany for this puri)ose represents 

^ Cone Book: Education Bcj/ottd thr High SchooU WnHhlnp* 
ton: U.S. Department <»f IleaUli. Kdiirutlon. and Welfare. Office 
of I'Mucatlon. Vol. 1, Case No, 14. Apr. 1. ll)r>S. 



only a part of the total cost to the company, 
which, as mentioned earlier, also has the released- 
time cost for its personnel taking the graduate 
program as well as for those engaged in teaching 
at Williams. 

This program, which has now been in operation 
for some 3 or 4 yeai-s^ is scheduled, under the 
terms of the 19G0 contract renewal, to continue 
through fiscal 1J)G4. However, if the need con- 
tinues to exist, it is anticipated that the program 
will be extended beyond that time. 

The Chairman of the Board of Sprague Elec- 
tric and the President of Williams College e 
(?harged with o\'erall administration of the pro- 
gram. Responsibility for the day-to-day ad- 
ministration is a.ssigtied to company personnel 
and to the college's Committee on Graduate 
Study. 

Multilateral Cooperation: State 
and Local Levels 

In the descriptions pi'cviously presented, the 
cooperative arrangtuuents concerned two agencies 
only. State and local area cooperative efforts in- 
volving more than two agencies follow: 

Amherst Mount Holyoke, Smith, and 
University of Massachusetts 

Four colleges in the Amherst, Mass., area are 
joined in a voluntary program of interinstitu- 
tioual cooperation. Under this plan, advanced 
students from any of the four institutions — Am- 
hei-st. Mount Holyoke, Smith, or the University 
of Mas.sachu.setts — may enroll in courses at any 
of the member institutions for work which is un- 
available at their own college. In certain special- 
ized areas, faculties are exchanged between 
in.stitution.s, and some arrangements for dual ap- 
pointments are also in effect. Continuous studies 
of significant ways and means to increase the 
opportunities for partnership are in progress and 
are reported upon (and in.stituted, if feasible) 
from time to time. The major purpose of this 
cooperative plan has been stated as a means of 
enlarging and enriching the educational oppor- 
tunities for the studeiits of this four-college area. 

The development of this cooperative a.ssociation 
was I'epoi'ted in March 1960 as follows: 
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Four neighboring inRtltntions of higher educntion 
in Massachusetts: Amherst. Mount Holyoke. and 
Smith Colleges and the University of Massachusetts, 
have established a joint clearinghouse to recniit and 
furnish teacliiug assistants to their faculties. The 
assistants are drawn from n pool made up primarily 
of womtm roilogo giuu unes who are married, have 
children and can work i)i»rt-time. The four in- 
.stitutions agreed to initiate diis plan on a trial basis 
after a questionnaire sent to 1,165 women in Am- 
herst, Xorthami)ton, Holyoke, and other neighboring 
<*ities and towns revealed that many of these women 
had advanced degrees and past teaching experience 
and were available to work part-time.' 

Following a recent study by a joint committee 
from the lour institutions, a proposal was made 
to create a "new college" in the f^eneral area of 
the existing institutions, to which they might 
contribute and with which they might develop 
new departures in educational methods and tech- 
niques. The study was financed by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 'Education. 

The principal administrative officer of this 
cooperative program — the Coordinator — encour- 
ages and coordinates the detailed work of plan- 
ning and executing the various projects. He is 
charged with handling problems of schedules, 
transportation, payments of tuition fees, salaries, 
and other matters, Meetings of the four Presi- 
dents and the Coordinator are held at least three 
times a year. In addition, four presidential 
Deputies have been appointed to assist the Co- 
ordinator in connection with various projects and 
activities. The Coordinator is an appointee of 
all four Presidents and is listed among the admin- 
istrative officers of each institution in its official 
catalog. 

Officially, this cooperative program has been 
in effect since February 1957 ; however, the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center, which has pro- 
vided the four institutions with comprehensive 
library inciJities, was in operation 5 or 6 years 
earlier. The Library Center project and a co- 
operat. x FAI Radio Station project, have been 
se^ up as legal entities with boards of control in 
which^piembership is shared equally by the four 
inshtutions. Other cooperati\e arrangements 
have been largely verbal. 

Those activities which have pi'o\Td their use- 
f ulne.ss liave been fostered : those which have not 



• Toward Higher IJdurntion, Tronton. N.J. : New .Tersoy State 
l^epurtment of Education. Vol. 1. p. 1-4, Mnrch 1900. 



proved their merit have been cancelled, Some 
projects, on the basis of experience, have been re- 
duced in size; others are still on an experimental 
basis. 

With one or two exceptions, all expenses, such 
as the salary of the Coordinator, expenses of his 
office, and other items are shared equally by the 
four institutions. A salary scale has been estab- 
lished for instructors teaching on another campus. 
For each student taking a course on another 
campus, each institution pays its proportionate 
share of the tuition fee. A budget has been estab- 
lished which covers travel expenses of tlie Co- 
ordinator and other costs incidental to the various 
meetings of Deans, Registrars, and Deputies 
which he attends. The projects administered un- 
der boards of control have necessitated actual 
cash contributions from the institutions under 
arrangements which have been carefully worked 
out, 

Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Sworthmore 

For several years, cooperative arrangements 
have existed among three colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania : Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swartliiuore. 
One such arrangement provides for the tempo- 
rary loan or exchange of faculty members. Un- 
der this plan, the borrowing institution pays the 
loaned or exchanged faculty member directly for 
his services. In addition to the faculty exchange, 
there are also some joint appointments of faculty 
in such specialized fields as music, medieval his- 
tory, and Russian studies, 

The three colleges also share in some common 
student activities, such as joint sponsorship of 
student experiences in mental hospitals and a 
work camp in Mexico. Students aire exchanged 
between the cooperating colleges for certain spe- 
cialized course work. 

Other phases of the arrangements include meet- 
ings of the three college pi'esidents every 3 or 4 
weeks for discussion of common problems. A 
joint faculty committee supervises an exchange 
of books program, specialization in collections 
agreement, and the listing of library holdings in 
the card catalogs of each of the college libraries. 

"Wliile the cooperation between the colleges is 
real, it is more largely a matter of sharing com- 
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mon concerns than of administrative structures 
and binding agreements. The arrangement is 
entirely informal in nature, the i)eriodic meeting 
of the presidents of the three institutions being 
the only regular feature. 

Cloreznont Graduate School 

Originally organized as the Associated Colleges 
at Claremont m California, this cooperative in- 
stitution is now incorporated as Claremont Col- 
lege. In this endeavor five colleges — Claremont, 
Claremont Men's, Harvey Mudd, Pomona, and 
Scripps — adjacent to each other in a small com- 
munity, maintain a sixth agency, Claremont 
Graduate School. This institution plays a dual 
role. It has personnel of its own and draws in 
addition upon the faculty of the other five units 
for its program. It also administers a large audi- 
torium, a library, and a common business man- 
agement service. The five colleges also conduct 
some direct interchange of faculty and have some 
joint appointments of faculty. The program of 
the combined school is administered by a board 
which includes, as ex-officio members, the college 
presidents, each one of whom presides as provost 
for a term of 1 year in turn. 

Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Seven southern California colleges, in order to 
improve college teaching, have joined in a coop- 
erative program of graduate studies in the 
humanities and social sciences. The seven inde- 
pendent, accredited, liberal arts institutions par- 
ticipating in this program are located within 35 
miles of a common geographical center and in an 
area where the maximum distance between the 
two most distant colleges is G5 miles. 

Through the cooperative use of the facilities 
and faculties of Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont Men's, Occidental, Pomona, Scripps, 
and Whittier Colleges and the University of Ked- 
lands, these institutions have been able to combine 
some of the advantages wliich size gives to a 
large tmiversity with some of the assets of small 
liberal arts colleges. Students in the program are 
also within relative proximity to tlie Huntington 



Library and Art Gallery of San Marino, which 
contains several fine research collections in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

In their programs, students take part in inter- 
subject seminars, field seminars, tutorials, collo- 
quia, and internships to provide breadth and 
emphasis to their studies. Special programs are 
offered at the member institution best suited to 
the purpose. 

Degrees are granted by one of the participating 
colleges upon recommendation of the Educational 
Council of the Intercollegiate Program. Each 
student takes his degree with the institution of 
his choice; however, during his program he may 
take work at any of the other partnerahip colleges. 

The program has been operating in its present 
form since 1955. Prior to l'>55, a 2-year txperi- 
mental program and a 2-year exploratory pro- 
gram had been in effect, supported by the Fiind 
for the Advancement of Education. The pro- 
gram still receives some financial assistance from 
this agency, and from other foundations, chiefly 
for support of fellowships. 

The contractual arrangements which structure 
this project are fotmd chiefly in the correspond- 
ence carried on between the presidents of the sev- 
eral institutions and ratified by the respective 
boards. No specific time of duration of the proj- 
ect has been established. 

Administrative arrangements for the program 
are quite simple. Exercising overall supervision 
is the Administrative Committee, consisting of 
the presidents of the several institutions. The 
actual work of planning curricular programs, 
selecting personnel, and choosing scholars and 
fellows is carried out by the Educational Coiincil, 
consisting of representatives from each of the 
participating institutions. One of these Cotmcil 
representatives serves as Executive Director. 

Financial commitments to the program by the 
several institutions involve the cost of utilization 
of faculty for inter-subject and special seminars 
offered in the approved curricular fields. 

Horrisburg Area Center for 
Higher Education 

A determination by Lebanon Valley College 
and Elizabethtown College to provide the Harris- 
burg area with improved and enriched higher 
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education opportunities for more students, 
through pooling of resources and coordination of 
efforts, led, in 1951, to the establishment of the 
Harrisburg Area Center for Higher Education. 
To achieve their objective, the two institutions 
agreed to form a relatively simple administrative 
arrangement. 

A committee consisting of the presidents, the 
deans, and the treasurers of the two colleges was 
charged ^ith the administration of the Center. 
In the division of administrative responsibility, 
the presidents alternated in chairing the commit- 
tee, while the deans and I'reasurers handled mat- 
ters concerned with instruction, collection of fees, 
promotion, and finance. 

A third institution. Temple University in 
Philadelphia, joined this cooperative arrangement 
in the academic yeut- 1954-55, while a fourch 
member, the Pennsylvania State University, wrs 
added to the program in 1957-58. The addition 
of these two new members enabled the Center to 
offer more varied educational opportunities, in- 
cluding graduate work in a number of fields. 

In the fall of 1958, a fifth institution, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, voted to enter into co- 
operative arrangement with the other institutions, 
and joined with them in filing an application for 
a charter, which was granted by the County 
Court; on December 16, 1958, the Center was for- 
mally incorporated. As stated in the application 
for charter, the purpose of the Center is "to 
supply a means of bringing college educational 
programs to the Harrisburg, Pa., area, at the 
undergraduat3 and graduate levels, designed to 
meet the academic, vocational, and cultural needs 
of persons residing in Central Pennsylvania." 
The corporation's charter makes provision for a 
board of directors consisting: of 2 persons from 
each of the 5 institutions and 11 community rep- 
resentatives. The chief administrative oflScer of 
the Center, who carries the title of dean, oversees 
the management of the program of the Center in 
keeping with the basic policies determined by the 
board of directors.' Day-to-day conduct of the 
Center is in the hands of an administrative and 
curriculum committee, composed of the Dean and 
Business Manager of the Center, a representative 



''A, C. BniiKher. nnrrlsburg Area Center for HlRber Educa- 
tion: lis Background and Program. Journal of Higher Eduoch 
tion. 30 :27-30. Jannary 1950. 



of each of the participating institutions, and 3 
community members. 

Among the principal features of the coopera- 
tive program of the Center are: the publication of 
a joint catalog containing titles and numbers of 
courses offered at the two colleges; application of 
credits earned at the Center toward a degree at 
either college; agreement upon a uniform tuition 
fee for all courses offered (although the same tui- 
tioji fee was not charged on their own campuses) ; 
late afternoon and evening classes held in the 
local high schools; faculty for the Center drawn 
almost entirely from the staffs of the two institu- 
tions; and a uniform salary scale. 

From the outset of the C:i;]itor's establ' hment, 
the participating institutions have assumed the 
responsibility for the cost of operarion. No 
financial assistance is vec?Avod from the com- 
munity, nor are any endowment funds available. 
The budget is prorated among the cooperating 
institutions on the b&.sis of institutional enroll- 
ments. Instructional salaries and expenses are 
the i-esponsibility of each institution. Tuition 
collections for the institutions are made by the 
Center. 

During 1951-52, the beginning year of the co- 
operative Center, l7l separate course registrations 
were recorded; by 1958-59 this figure had risen 
to a total of 1,227 registrations. 

In support of this typ? of interinstitutional 
cooperative endeavor, Preddent Baugher of 
Ellzabethtown College closed with this statement 
in his report: 

It Is our conviction that our .^erlcan educational 
syetem has the obligation to Identify and develop the 
human resources of the nation — resources which are 
frequently hidden. In ordor to meet the educational 
needs of the community, It seems entirely consistent 
With the principles of sound economy and good edu- 
cational administration to bring existing facilities 
and services together through a program such as 
that of the Harrisburg Area Certir for Higher 
Education in which the cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities can pool their strengths and enrich their cur- 
rlculums while maintaining their separate identities.* 

Temple University Cooperative Project 
in Teacher Education 

In June 1954, Temple University was awarded 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 

« Ibid., p, 30. 
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Kducation (Ford Foundution) for the purpose of 
establishing two experimental pro^^rjiras in teacher 
education. These would constitute (1) a post- 
baccalaureate general education progruin of such 
a nature as best to enable those pursuing it to 
keep abreast of rapid social changes, and (2) a 
post-bacc*' laureate internship program. The fii-st 
of these programs is described below. Five 
Pemisylvania colleges in he same general geo- 
graphic area — none of wli.ch offer work leading 
to graduate degrees — were cooperatively involved 
with Temple Univei-sity in this program. Two 
of these five institutions had previo:isly co- 
operated wltli Temple University in bringing to 
tlieir campuses graduate programs under the 
auspices of the University. The five colleges 
were: Albright College, Reading; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster; I^banon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville; Muhlenberg College, Allentown; 
and Ursinus College, C^ llegeville. 

The program was headed by a Director, who 
had had previous exptM'ience in working with 
college faculty memb^^'-s in curriculum develop- 
nu-nt. A Board of Lonirol of 14 members was 
e.stablished, consisting of 12 representatives from 
the participating institutions, one representative 
from the IVnns\.vania Department of Public 
Instruction, and one representative from the 
Pt-nnsylvania Association of Colleges and T'ii, > er- 
sities. T!ie Director acted as Secretary to the 
Board. 

.V piM'iod of 1 year was d-voted to planning for 
the experimental program in general education, 
and a Planning Conunittee composed of repre- 
.sentatives from the cooperating institutions wjis 
set \\\) for this purpose. The Planning Counnit- 
ti^e was selected on the basis of recommendations 
made by the heads of the G institutions. During 
this 1-year period, coui-ses were developed in the 
humanities, social science, and natural science 
areas. These graduate-level courses were otTered 
at '\ (centers over a o-year period; classes met on 
Saturday mornings for hours. The student 
clientele for the courses consisted of 100 elemen- 
tary and seconchiry school teachers represent- 
ing a cross-section as to age, sex, marital status, 
cultural background, nndergracbiate education, 
teaching background, and general ability. A 
^^•ooperating" instructional stall' from the G in- 
stitutions was established, from which the teach- 



ing personnel for the courses were drawn. 

At the end of the 3-year period of experimenta- 
tion, an evaluation of the program was made, on 
the basis of: (1) student retention in the pro- 
gram; (2) objective test scores; (3) re::ctiou of 
instructional staff; (4) student reaction; and (5) 
reaction of outside evaluators. 

The published report of Pilot Study I of this 
program ^-efiects throughout "the values that can 
come to institutions when they work together in 
the exploration and advancement of new pro- 
grams. Through these relationships faculty 
members have been encouraged to attack other 
instructional and curricular problems on their 
respective campuses, communities have-'recognized 
the desire of institutions to share their resources 
with others to meet local needs, and faculties and 
administrations gained strength, encouragement, 
and direction in their ass:,ociation witli neighbor- 
ing institutions that otherwise might not have 
been realized."® 

Indiana Conference on 
Higher Education 

Faced with the problem of increased veteran 
enrollments following World War II, 2fi private 
and 4 public college and univei-sity presidents met 
in 1045 and formed the Indiana Conference on 
Higher Education. Through this medium of co- 
operation, these 30 institutions uuule plans for 
the study and resolution of mutual problems. 
As it result of their efforts, many joint studies 
have been undertaken which have pointed up the 
direction in which higher education shoidd pro- 
ceed. 

This Conference has been united following 
joint discussion of such public interest issues as 
universal military training, the roles of private 
and publicly supported education, the function 
of higher education, educational television, gen- 
eral education, scholai-ships, and eveti the social 
and philosophical principles of higher education. 

ThroUKli voUintary {'f»-oi»oratioii. those 30 institu- 
tions of ln«lior (•(lucntion Imve been able to plan to- 
j^otlKT for tlio future of higher education in Indinnn. 
Tlio solution of tliesc pnibloiufi will not l)e niot by 
"crasir* pro^nims liurriodly conceivod and executed. 

» arnvrnl hUlucMtion for Teach vrn {VUot Study 1 of nn Kxporl* 
UH'titiil rr<»^'ram In Ti'ju'Iut Kjlucntlori. .Tosopli S. Biittorwcck, 
ninx'tor). IMiUMdolphla : IVmrle U:jlv«r8lty [Undati'dl, p. 8. 
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but rather throiiKh sensible lonK-riiiiffO planning. It 
has been this type of voluntary cooperation that has 
made the Indiana Conference on Higher I'^dwcation 
an integral part of the higher edncation system in 
Indiana.*" 

A CQopei'jitive study is ciiiTently beiii"^ in;ide to 
determine the background characteristics of stu- 
dents attendin<r |)ost-hi<rh-sch()ol institutions in 
Indiana, the iindin<rs to be used jis a basis for 
future planning? for hi<rher education in Indiana. 
This study, designed to supplement previous co- 
operative studies of the Indiana Conference on 
Higher Education, is being carried out with the 
assistance of Indiana University, the Indiana As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
OlHcers, and the Indiana Association of Junior 
and Senior High School Principals. 

Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council 

Twelve cultural and educational organizations, 
members of the Lowell Institute Cooper^ctive 
Broadcasting Council, co-sponsor the ;iafional 
award-winning education radio station WGBH- 
FM and pioneer educational television station 
WGBH-TV, Channel 2, in Boston, s. The 
Council, organized under the leadership of the 
Trustee of the Lowell Institute, was established 
in 1946 by the presidents of Boston College, Bos- 
ton University, Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Northeastern 
University, and Tufts College. The original aim 
of the Council was to develop continuing series 
of radio programs in the adult education field 
from among the resources and faculties of its 
members. This objective has been considerably 
broadened in scope in tlie 15 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Council. 

The cooperating institutions include Boston 
College; the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Boston 
LTniversity; Brandois University; Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ix>well Institute; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton ; the Museum of Science, Boston ; the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Northeastern 
University; and Tufts University. Each of the 
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educational institutions in the group makes teach- 
ing facilities available to the FM and TV stations. 

Through these two stations for radio and tele- 
vision, each of the cooperating organizations is 
able to extend its resources and educational facili- 
ties and concepts beyond the confines of their 
particular environment in the Greater Boston 
area. 

Funds for the erection of the television station 
were donated to the Council in honor of Edward 
A. and Lincoln Fileue (former prominent Boston 
ret'iilei-s) and by the Twentieth Century Fund 
and the Fund for Adult Education. Both sta- 
tions are owned by the WGBH Educational 
Foundation, a Massachusetts non-profit corpora- 
tion, and are operated with funds contributed by 
friends and by tiie 12 Council member organiza- 
tions. While the Foundation operates with the 
advice and cooperation of the T^well Institute 
Cooperative Broj.idcasting Council, thei-e is no 
contractual arrangement between the two or- 
ganizations. 

Station WGBH-FAf provides late afternoon 
and evening schedules of educational, informa- 
tional, and cultural broadcasts, including news 
and news analysis; serious drama; collegiate 
courses; symphonic, instrumental, and vocal 
music; j)oetry; children's programs; public affairs 
discussions and documentaries; and lecture series 
on history, the arts and lettei*s, and the sov^^ial 
sciences. Programs are developed with members 
of each ir.stitution's faculties and staff. Through 
the Ilac.io Network of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcastei*s, these programs have 
been extended to millions of listeners throughout 
the United States. 

Educational series from other sources are also 
broadcast regularly over station WGBH-FM. 
These sources inchide: British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration ; Radiodiffusion-Television Frangais; 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ; and the 
radio-broadcasting systems of Japan, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and others. A number 
of the Conncirs programs are prepared for world- 
wide broadcast through the facilities of the Voice 
of America. 

Station WGBII-TV presents afternoon and 
evening programs which include adult and child 
education, news and news analysis, discussion of 
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civic affairs, music, clie arts, and adult entertain- 
ment. As in the case of the radio brOc-.dcast pro- 
grams, the television programs alrso originate 
largely from the members of the Council. 

Another aspect of the cooperative WGBH-TV 
program is an in- school telecasting service pro- 
vided by the 21" Classroom, an organization 
consisting of and financed by over 150 member 
school systems in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut. Programs for 
the 21" Classroom project are produced by 
WGBH-TV and are used each week by over 1,200 
elementary schools, 125 junior high schools, and 
230 senior high schools. Programs currently 
being produced reinforce material taught in the 
fields of physical science, natural science, litera- 
ture, music, French, and world affairs. 

^Members of the Council keep in contact with 
WGBII-FIM and WGBH-TV through coordina- 
tors from their officers or staff. Station opera- 
tions are i-eviewed annually at a meeting of the 
presidents Ox the member institutions. 

The following constitute the present officers of 
the WGBH Educational Foundation : Trustee of 
the I^well Institute ; President of Hansard Uni- 
versity; President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; Treasurer of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Treasurer of Harvard University ; 
Chairman of ^^^e Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc.; General Manager of 
WGBH-FM and WGBH-TV; and a Trustee of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Minneiiota Intercollege Cooperative 
Project 

The January 26, 1952, issue of School and 
Society contained an account of a cooperative ar- 
rangement between five Minnesota higher institu- 
tions: Carleton College, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, Hamline University, Macalester College, and 
St. Olaf College, which had effected an arrange- 
ment to "[bring] to each campus an outstanding 
creative scholar in a special field of knowledge 
who can serve the intellectual interests of the 
students, faculty, and community." 

The initiation of the program was made possi- 
ble Ijy a grant of funds from Louis W. and Maud 

u School and Sooietu, «Tan. 20, 19S2. p. 61. 



Hill Family Foundation, which was to be spread 
over the first 3 years of operation. A portion of 
the funds was designated for Central Planning 
Committee operation and support of joint con- 
ferences between the five colleges. 

In a joint release by two of the officers of the 
group announcing the grant, the following testi- 
monial to cooperative effort was stated: 

The fact that five autonomous liberal nrts colleges 
are united In this endeavor Is In Itself significant 
The experiences that the five faculties have already 
had in the exchange of views have been stimulating. 
At a time when cultural values are so often sub- 
ordinated to immediate and practical needs even In 
e<iucation, it is a source of great encouragement to 
those who believe In the basic educational values of 
liberal arts culture that the HUl Family Foundation 
has both recognized the purposes of the cooperating 
colleges and challenged them to even higher en- 
deavors." 

This cooperative project was terminated in 
1958, after some 6 years of successful operation. 
Two of the five institutions — Carleton and St. 
Olaf — are now participating in the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest cooperative program re- 
ported later in this chapter. 

The University Center in Nashville 

In Nashville, Tenn., three adjacent institutions 
of higher learning have been cooperating in an 
arrangement for expanding the resources of each. 
Since the early 1930's, Geor^^e Peabody College, 
Scaritt College, and Vanderbilt University have 
been engaged in a program of mutual sharing of 
facilities and resources, while at the same time 
remaining independent in organization and ad- 
ministration. A student may register at any one 
of the three cooperating colleges and obtain 
courses which fit into his program at the other 
two institutions. 

At the graduate level, a cooperative arrange- 
ment between Vanderbilt and Peabody, adopted 
in 1936, provides that a Master's degree or Doc- 
tor's degree candidate shall take, his major and 
write his thesis at the institution from which he 
chooses to graduate and that he must satisfy all 



" Chnrles J. Tiirck, Preflldent, Macaleater CoUege, and Frank 
R. Kllle, Dean, Carleton Collrge (reported In School and Society, 
Jan. 26, 1052. p. 62). 
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the requirements of that institution for such de- 
gree. He may be permitted to select work in the 
affiliated institution without restriction as to the 
number of hours ; however, his work program for 
either de«i:ree must be approved by the major 
professor and the graduate dean in the institu- 
tion from which the degree is to be secured. 

Sinco 1936, tliese three institutions have de- 
veloped a cooperative library facility— the Joint 
University Libraries project. To date, this li- 
brary program has included; (1) *^he securing of 
funds with which to build a Joint University 
Library and for endowing its maintenance and 
service; (2) planning and construction of the 
building; developing a plan of joint owner- 
ship and direction of the building and the library 
resources and facilifies of the three cooperating 
institutions; and (4) the purchase of biblio- 
graphical aids. 

Financial assistance on the joint library project 
was received from the General Education Board, 
which contributed $1,000,000; from the Carnegie 
Corporation, which contributed $250,000; and 
from more than 5,000 friends of the three institu- 
tions, who pledged an additional $750,000. 

The Joint University Library is situated within 
easy access of the three institutions, at t o point 
of intersection of the three campuses. A union 
card catalog is maintained by the Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries. It covers books in the following 
institutional libraries: Public Library of Nash- 
ville; Fisk University; George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Meharry iledical College; Scarritt 
College; Tennessee State Library; medical and 
departmental libraries of Vanderbilt University; 
and the Joint University Library. As of May 1, 
1960, book resources of the three cooperating in- 
stitutions totaled 785,282 volumes, distributed as 
follows: Joint University Library, 395,578 vol- 
umes; College Library of George Peabody Col- 
lege, 20!) ,022 volumes; Peabody Demonstration 
School Libraries, 12,930 volumes; Departmental 
and Professional School Libraries of Vanderbilt 
Univei-sity, 156,230 volumes; and Scarritt College 
Library, 11,522 volumes. In addition, there are 
many periodicals, microfilm materials, micro- 
cards, phonograph records, and related library 
items. 

In addition to the three-college arrangement 
in the Nashville University Center, Peabody and 



Scarritt also cooperate with the University of 
Tennessee School of Social Work in a reciprocal 
program that allows students from the first two 
institutions to pursue work at the latter university 
as though they were regular enrollees at that 
institution. 

Recently, cooperative efforts have *?en pro- 
moted between Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt 
and the City Government of Nashville to correlate 
expansion plans of the universities with general 
municipal improvements in the area, with the ob- 
jective of establishing an urban renewal project. 
Fisk University, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University, and Meharry Medi^^al 
College, which form a second university center in 
Nashville, are cooperating with the Nashville 
City Government in a similar program. It is 
hoped to secure designation of these two areas by 
the Federal L'rban Renewal Agency as urban re- 
newal projects eligible for Federal assistance in 
underwriting the cost of the program. 

Conservation Laboratory — 
interuniversity Cooperation 

In addition to the combined university coopera- 
tion of five State institutions, two departments of 
State government and a large number of private 
organizations join together each year in the con- 
duct of the Ohio Conservation Laboratory. Be- 
ginning approximately 20 years ago, this program 
has proved to be a highly successful plan for con- 
ducting a conservation-education workshop. 

Originally Ohio State University was the only 
collegiate institution in the program. Later, when 
it was believed practicable, the other four State 
universities we^e brought into the program. Un- 
der the plan, each of the five State universities 
lists the offerings of the conservation laboratory 
in its respective summer session catalogs. A stu- 
dent may register for the workshop at his own 
school and pay the regular registration fee. All 
students are taught together as one class, and 
grades are reported at the end of the session to 
each parent college registrar. All institutions co- 
operating in the program share the instructional 
costs iind thereby provide an opportunity for 
education that each of them alone would not be 
able to offer. 

2 4 
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Interinstitutional Program of 
Teaching by Television 

This project represents perliaps tlie first at- 
tempt jit utiliziiinr television for simultaneous 
classroom inslruetion in lii<j:her education on an 
interinstitutional basis. In 11)50, the proposal 
was suhniitted to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education with a request fen* financial assist- 
ance \() help support tl;e experiment. A <j:rant 
of i?'2t )(),()()() was subsequent ly made to the Ore<;on 
State System for lli<^her Kducation for experi- 
mentation in H)r)7-r>S and inr)S-.*)9. This <:viivt 
was mat.'iied i)y funds from tin* Stale Ili^jfher 
KducaMon System. 

A director was appointed for tiie project, and 
connnittees were established at each of the par- 
ticipatinc iustitutions to determine what course 
otrerin<.^s mi<i:ht be presented by television. A 
project coordinator was employed to work with 
the different institutions in the selection of courees 
and to ovei-see the adnnnistrative and production 
aspects of the project. Other staff pei*sonnel in- 
cluded a research director, assi^xned to the project 
on a lialf-time ijasis, and reportinnj direc'.ly to 
the project director. Responsibility of fhe re- 
seardi diivctor consisted of the planninnr, con- 
ductin*;, and analy.sis of the bar-ic re.search re- 
(juired in r'onnection with the project. 

At the start of this experimental plan (IDaT) 
()re<zon State Collenfe and the University of 
()re<i:on initiated their first two courses for broad- 
cast over a do.sed-circui^ television hook-up be- 
tween six State-supported collc^xc and university 
campuses. 

In lf)r»r-r)S i icse same two ofTerintrs, one in 
I'nited Sr;»t( ; y and the other in elementary 

chemistry, -a^mc i; :ule availaijle a<zain. Also, the 
Scliools of Kducation at the State Collenre, the 
University, and the ()re<i:on Colle<i:e of Education 
planned a '5-term .series on biisic education. One 
instructor from each institution was resj)onsii)le 
for 1-term pre.sentation. 

In an effort to increase ^'face to face*' contact 
and allow students the opportunity for questions, 
the profes.^ors visit each campus to meet with en- 
rolled students. Tiiis featiu'e is thon<>:ht to be 
one of the major beiu^fits of the plan. 

Initially, a low-watta<i:e educational television 
station was constructed to serve four participat- 



ing colleges on open-cii'cuit tek visii i. This group 
consiit'ed of tln'ee State schools anu a private m- 
St it nt ion — AVillamette ljnivei*sity. 

During lOaS-Si), kinescopes were made avail- 
able to the otlier three State colleges for use in 
similar course areas. Graduate and other offer- 
ings were planned for inclusion in the total pro- 
gram as soon as fe:;sible. 

In a statement on tlie applicability of this pro- 
gram to other institutions, Chancellor J,<hn 11. 
Richards of the Oregon System of Higher E du- 
cat ion has written : 

Tlio iini)<)rtaiu!C of this project need not be 
stressed. The problem of incron.^^ed enrollment and 
sht>rtia:e of (pialUiod faculty will soon affect nil 
higher echicatiomn institutions. The pro^jrnm under 
wny in the State of Oregon may point the wn.v to 
interinstiturional cooperntion as one means of solv- 
ing; the prolih'm,'*'' 

On the basis of tlie 2-year period of experi- 
mentation, a tentative evaluation of the television 
project has been attempted, covering such areas 
as: feasibility of interinstitutional televi.sion in- 
struction (technical, administrative, and finan- 
cial) ; effectiveness of interinstitutional televised 
instruction (comparison of student achievement 
in televised and couventionally taught courses; 
compari.son of student achievement in televised 
courses between classes at the originating and 
recei\'ing institutions) ; and student and faculty 
attitude toward interin.st itui ional television in- 
struction. 

In suniirnry , . .. as n re.su It of two years of ex- 
pcrimcntnMon in toachinj: of cour.«?es by television on 
an inter-institutional basis, it can be said that teoh- 
iiically. operationally and administratively such a 
l)roj:ram will work. Students will accept this inethoG 
of tojichinj: on much the same basis they accept 
conventional teaehinj:, and televised instruction ap- 
jjarently docs not legislate against them from an 
a<'hievement point of view. Faculty member.s indi- 
\'atc some reluctance toward televised teaching hut 
tend to aj:ree that expcrinientntion should he carried 
out in television to determine Its potential as an 
r(lu<'nti<mal tool. Current plans and («omniitmonts in 
Oregon will assure continued experimentation in 
inter-instituti()nal television instruction for another 
three-year jicriod to search out answers to certain 



'"'An Uitcr-lnstltntlonnl Profrrnm of Tonchlnj: by Televiaion 
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n<'.iitlK IMunulon, jiiid Wolfjir<». Ofllce of Education. Vol. 1, 
No. 17. p. l>-2. Apr. 1. 195S. 
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<|nesti<ms raiscni thmu^jh (he oporatloa of the pro- 
gram to date, uud, to dettTiniuo further tlu» iK»teutIal 
which television holds for the ()ro;;on State System 
of Higher Education.'* 

The University Center in Virginia 

III lO-iG, as a result of ji grani from (lio General 
Education l^oard, (he Kicliinond Areii I'nivei-sity 
Center was formed, with 9 area institutions as 
nienil)ers. Since that time, 21 institutions have 
IxH-onie atHliated in (he (^lort and 4 other Vir<^nnia 
institutions have requested admission. The mem- 
bers of the Univei-sity Center are: Bridgewater 
Colle<,re, CoIIe<;e of William and Mary, Hampden- 
Sychiey Collp^^e, Hampton Institute, Lon^^^vood 
Collefje, Lynchburg Colleo:e, Mary Baldwin Col- 
U»ge, Mary Washington CoIle<,'e, Medical College 
of Virginia, Presbyterian School of Christian 
Kducation, Kandolph-Macon College, Kandolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Sweet Briar College, Union Theological 
Seminary, Cnivei-sity of Richmond, University 
of Virginia, Virginia Military Institute, Virginia 
State College, Virginia Union Univei*sity, and 
Washington and Lee University. In IDilS the 
name of the Center was changed to the University 
Center in Virginia, Inc. 

Programs currently operated through the Cen- 
ter are: Visiting Scholars Program, Visiting 
Scientists Program, Visiting Ijecturei-s from Cen- 
ter Institutions, Cooperative Professors Program, 
Evening Courses for Adults, Cooperative Library 
Program., Faculty Research Grants, Center Film 
Library, and Center News Bulletin. Projected 
programs include: Pool of Portable ScientiKc 
Equipment, Cooperative Music Program, Porta- 
ble Asian Studies Exhibits, and Glasgow House 
Confei^ences. Brief descriptions of selected proj- 
ects of the Center follow : 

/i<'fiearrh. — Grants are made from a common 
pool of financial resouires for the promotion and 
conduct of research by faculty members of the 
participating, -nstitutions. 

Visiting A ts. — By cooperatively schedul- 
ing visiting s< i*s for appearances at a number 
of institutions iring a 2- or .'^>-week period, the 
(juality and (luantity of such programs has im- 

'* OIf>nn Starlln and Juhn K. LallaH. Tntfr-Itnititutional Teach- 
ing by Telrvl9ion in the Orcffnn State Nj/Htcm of Higher Educa- 
tion. Eu^r»*no. Orff,'., On^^jon t!n!vnrKtty TrosH, 1000. p. 00. 



proved. Under this program a report in 1057 
showed that 142 scholars had given 7()i5 lectures 
since the advent of the program. In some spe- 
cialized instances the s[)'Miker has been scheduled 
at Vx\ asgow House, which is the Center's head- 
quarters in Richmcmd, with interested students 
and faculty converging on the Center for a specific 
evening prograiu. 

('(Htpcntfivr I'rofrssors. — To offer a broad 
choice of courses to all students, several joint 
appointments of faculty have been made to pro- 
vide instruction in areas of education where the 
demand is small. In this way a college with lim- 
ited funds is able to afford a portion of a .special- 
ist's time. liy the use of this technique, all of the 
colleges are afforded an opportunity for curricu- 
lum enrichment. 

Adult lulurdtioiK — Through cooperation with 
the public schools, the colleges offer a coordinated 
program of adult education for the Richmond 
area. As a result, the area now enjoys the advan- 
tages of a program wherein each college limits 
its olferiugs to lields of stiH^ngth, ratiier than 
providing an agglomeration of mediocre offerings 
presented in competition with other agencies. 
This coordination takes place through the serv- 
ices v)f the Center Council on Adult p]ducation. 
Due to continued improvement in the •piality of 
the program, the enrollment of adults in the 
various offerings more than doubled in the 7-year 
period from 1050 to 1057. 

I/ibranj Aff^iirx. — F:irly after the formation of 
the Center, one of the first programs embarked 
upon was one of library coordination. The suc- 
cess of this plan has been in the publication of a 
I'liion List of Periodical.^, microfilming of certain 
local newspapei*s, the acquisition of 4,000 volumes 
of a research library, and various studies into 
feasible areas for future coordination. 

Joint Film Libvarj/. — Upon the recommenda- 
tion of fi committee, a joint film library was es- 
tablished but did not appear to be too successful. 
The cost of operation was found to be greater 
than the income produced from rentals. A new 
api)roacb to the matter of financing has been 
studied. 

>'///VY'y of Ihfnuinitiex Cortvses. — A group was 
organized to investigate all courses in humanities 
being offered in the 4-year colleges and universi- 
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ties of Virginia. Certain recommendations were 
made for improvement of these offerings in mem- 
ber institutions. 

Cooperative Use of Raxlio Station, — The gift 
of a well-equipped radio station to one of the 
participating colleges brought about a study and 
plan for cooperative use of these facilities. 

Roster of Virginia-Bom Professors, — Realizing 
that retired professors in other parts of the 
country who had been born in Virginia might 
return to that State to live, the Center staff has 
assembled a list of former professors. These 
teachers are encouraged to continue teaching 
part time in the institution of their choice among 
the Center members and thus provide a partial 
answer to the growing shortage of competent 
teaching personnel. 

Area Calendar of Events, — Another Center ac- 
tivity involves the compilation of a master calen- 
dar of all cultural and educational events of a 
unique nature. In this way all students and 
faculty are apprised of the opportmiities taking 
place in the Richmond area during a given period 
of time. 

These are the programs of the Center to which 
effort has been directed. As the opportimity for 
further study is presented, it is expected that a 
broadening of the benefits of interinstitutional 
cooperation will be realized and the value of pro- 
grams increased. Among the types of additional 
cooperative arrangements being investigated is 
the contemplated joint purchase of a nuclear re- 
actor. Only through a program such as that 
conducted by the University Center would a pur- 
chase of this type be possible for most small 
colleges. 

' "Wliile the Center was initially supported by a 
foundation grant, the member institutions have 
more recently assumed the underwriting of the 
operating budget. Some of the specialized proj- 
ects have become self-supporting, while founda- 
tion assistance continues to be a source of partial 
support for other projects. Each participating 
institution contributes annually to the support of 
the Center budget, in amounts ranging from $400 
to $3,000, based on the size, ability, and extent 
of participation of the institution in the Center 
programs. 

Applications for membership in the Center 
come before the Board of Directors. All agree- 



ments are informal, and no contracts are signed. 

Staff personnel of the Center include an Ad- 
ministrator, an Assistant to the Administrator, 
a Secret xy to the Administrator, a Film Li- 
brarian, and a Secretary and Bookkeeper. Com- 
mittees composed of institutional representatives 
have a significant role in the operation of Center 
programs. These committees meet periodically 
in Richmond to transact any matters of business 
pertaining to the University Center which are 
of concern to them. 

Plans call for the Center to continue in opera- 
tion indefinitely. 

University Center in Georgia 

Some years ago several higher education insti- 
tutions in the Atlanta, Ga., area conceived the 
idea of a cooperative undertaking. A program 
which looks forward to the eventual development 
of a imiversity system based upon the plan suc- 
cessfully followed in Toronto, Canada, was in- 
stituted in 1938, and has made significant 
progress in this direction since that time. Par- 
ticipating institutions in the program are Emory 
University, Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
University of Georgia at Athens, Columbia The- 
ological Seminary, Atlanta Art Association, 
Georgia State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Oglethorpe University, and Agnes Scott 
College. 

The governing body of the University Center 
is the Board of Trustees, which consists of 12 
members the presidents of the 8 member insti- 
tutions, the Chancellor of the University System 
of Georgia, and 3 retired members. 

Academic policy for the University Center is 
determined by the Council of Presidents, con- 
sisting of the eight presidents and Chancellor of 
the University System. The Council of Presi- 
dents has estabhshed the Advisory Faculty Coun- 
cil, consisting of faculty representatives from 
member institutions, as a means by which respon- 
sible faculty opinion may be secured on the 
desirability of academic proposals. 

The Center currently employs three staff per- 
sonnel : the Director, appointed by the Board of 
Trustees, on a one-third salary basis ; the Union 
Catalog librarian, on a full-time basis; and a 
secretary, on a half-time basis, Tlie librarian. 
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who is located at Emory University Library, era- 
ploys several student assistants on a part-tirae 
basis. 

While the University Center idea was proposed 
as early as 1930, it was not until 1938 that it 
actually carae into being. The General Education 
Board raade initial grants of $2,000,000 to Emory 
University and $500,000 to Agnes Scott College, 
institutions which lacked tlie tax resources of 
the State f rora which to draw support, tliat they 
might be equipped to do their part in the develop- 
ment of the Center. 

Since 1938 sizable grants have been raado 
directly to the University of Georgia and to 
Georgia Institute of Technology by the General 
Education Board. For the fiscal year 1961, the 
Center had a raodest operating budget of $21,600, 
which was underwritten by the participating in- 
stitutions, together with some support (6 percent) 
from outside sources. 

Principal activities of the Center have in- 
cluded: research in the humanities, basic social 
sciences, and basic natural sciences; grants-in-aid 
to college professors for the purpose of improving 
classroom teaching; a visiting scholars prograra; 
a union catalog of 2,500,000 voluraes; Atlanta 
area teacher education service; a joint prograra 
for training teachers of speech correction ; estab- 
lishraent of a commission to study the teaching 
of English in Greorgia; and interinstitutional 
agreements between member institutions of the 
Center. Besides the obvious tangible results of 
these programs, numerous benefits of an intan- 
gible nature have grown out of the activities 
promoted by the Center. 

Three-College: 3-2 Program in 
Engineering 

Progress Reports for March 1960 contained an 
announcement of a new cooperative venture 
araong three North Carolina institutions of 
higher learning using an established prograra 
idea. Under the arrangeraent, Duke University, 
North Carolina State, and Methodist College 
(Fayetteville, N.C.) will coperate in "3-2" pro- 
gram in engineering. Students who aLtend Meth- 
odist College for 3 years may then transfer to 
State or Duke for 2 years, earning a B.S. degree 



from Metliodist College and an engineering 
degree from Duke or North Carolina State*^° 

The 3-2 program in engineering is a widely 
establislied cooperative arrangeraent in raany 
areas and involves a great number of higher 
institutions. Duke University, for exaraple, has 
such a program in effect, not only with Meth- 
odist College, but also with other institutions, in 
North Carolina, Washington, D.C., Illinois, 
Florida, Vermont, and South Carolina. The 
Methodist College project is reported ns one of 
tlie most recently established arrangements. 
(Metliodist College is a new institution, having 
begun operation in 1960.) 

This type of prograra enables the student to 
corabine with his engineering training an en- 
larged prograra of huraanities and social studies. 
Moreover, lie is afforded two undergraduate 
experiences, an opportunity to pursue the first 
part of his higher education in a liberal arts 
atmosphere, and a longer time in which to deter- 
mine his particular area of specialization in engi- 
neering. 

Western Reserve University# Cose 
Institute of Technology/ cmd the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural ICstory 

A recent issue of Toward Higher Educatum^ 
a publication of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, carried an announcement of 
a cooperative venture being entered into by three 
Ohio institutions. The article describing this 
new prograra stated : 

Western Reserve University, Case Institute of 
Technology, and the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History last month announced plans for an expanded 
program of cooperation In the fields of geology and 
astronomy to begin July 1. The new program wm 
provide for sharing of staffs and facilities in scien- 
tific fields by these three Institutions, with a conse- 
quent improvement in operations thus permitting an 
expansion in instruction, research, and community 
service. The agreement provides for Joint appoint- 
ments in geology and astronomy, the exchange of 



^ ProgresB Reports, General Conference Commission on Chris- 
tian Hlpher Education, Nashville. Tenn., No. 24. March 1060, 
p. 4. (For additional Information on 8-2 programs, see Henry 
H. Armsby. The Three-Two Plan — An Education Experiment 
Higher Education, December 1953, p, 61-64 : Trends in En" 
gineerino Education 19^9-1959, Washln^on : U.S. Government 
Prlntlni: Office. 1961), 
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fadlltleH and rollectloiiH for the KreateHt i)08slble 
community beneUt, and the exolianKO of (.'ourses 
among students.'** 

By means of this project, the resources of the 
conuvumity !n astronomy and geology are being 
fully utilized. Duplication of the physical re- 
sources and facilities of Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in astronomy and those of Westeni 
Keserve Univei*sity in geology have been avoided. 
Case Institute of Technology has assumed leader- 
ship in teAr!ung and research in the field of 
astronomy and Western Keserve University, in 
the field of geology. Informal programs for 
the general public are being provided by the 
Museum of Natural History. Certain items of 
iiistructiomil equipment and geological collections- 
have been transferred from the imivoi-sities to the 
Museum of Natural History. 

After 2 yeai-s of preliminary negotiations to 
establish such a program, a written agreement, 
effective as of July 1, li)60, was entered into by 
the three institutions concerned. The agreement 
IS to remain in effect as long as the three institu- 
tions feel that it is meeting its several objectives. 
Any institution may terminate the agreement by 
written notification to the other two institutions 
at least fi months prior to the effective date of 
such termination. 

An interinstitutional liaison committee con- 
sisting of three representatives from each of the 
two universities was appointed to provide an 
oflicinl cliannel of communication between the 
two in.stitutions and to be responsible for the 
coordination of the i)rograms, including the mak- 
ing of arrangements and recommendations in- 
volving the exchange of any instructional per- 
sonnel between the cooperating in.stitutions. 

The program has been sub.stantially aided fi- 
nancially by a donation in excess of $100,000, to 
he used on a matching basis over a 5-yf..'r period, 
for faculty salaries. 

Maine Cooperative Project 
in Educational Television 

A cooj:)erati\'e educational television |;roject is 
now in the early stages of development in the 
State of Maine. Currently involved in this proj- 

^^Toirard Ifiphrr Education. Trenton, N.J,: New Jersey 
St;it«' P.'pMrtnicnt of I-Mucation. Vol. I. N%). 1. Miircli lOCO. 



ect are Bates College, (.'olby College, and Bow- 
doin College, which have entered into a joint 
agreement to operate Channel 10. The three 
institutions will share the cost of operation 
equally. The station, which is scheduled to begin 
operation in the fall of 1901, will reach 54 percent 
of the States population. It will have its own 
stair, which will report tr a Board of Trustees of 
nine membei^s, three from each institution. 

Interinstitutional Cooperation 
on a Larger Scene 

The primary purpose of this chapter has been 
to stimulate interest in the development of inter- 
institutional cooperative arrangements in higher 
education by presenting to the reader concise de- 
scriptions of representative programs already in 
effect. The emphasis here has been on local area 
and State undertakings; however, in order to 
indicate the broad geographic scale on which it 
is i)ossible — and, apparently, feasible — to under- 
take cooperative i^elationships in higher educa- 
tion, five regional [)rograms are reported below. ^* 

Writing on regionalism in higher education in 
10:i7, Dr. O. J. Hagen, then a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota 
and president of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, observed : 

We are just lu»^rlnninp: to awaken to the fact that 
rCKlnnaU.sm as a concept ha a n^nch slgrniflcance for 
us. . . . Many coUe^res and universities are distributed 
without much rhyme or reason. They overlap, they 
duplicate, they compete. . . . Almost every one of 
Uie.sp Institutions tries to do Its work just as though 
there were no other In.stitutlon near it. . . 

The regional concept in interinstitutional co- 



Thp rpiulor may qiicHtion why the five proprama which fol- 
low an* H<.'l<»rted for extensive description while the programs of 
the Southern Ueplonal Kdiicatlon Board, Western Interstate 
CommlHHion for IIlKhor Education, and New England Board of 
Higher Education are not. The reason for thla Is that this 
report seeks to call attention to cooperative programs negotiated 
between or among Institutions directly by the board of control 
and adnilnlHtratlonH of the Institutions Involved, rather than 
tliroiigh an Intermediary agency such us the board or central 
offlce of an interstate compact In higher education. Thla Is not 
to disregard, however, the excellent stimuli to interinstitutional 
cooperation, both direct and Indirect, that have been provided 
by tlie lntcrstat<? comimet organizations In each of their regions. 

Quoted In Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Kduca- 
tinn, by .\rthiir T. Klein and Franklin V. Thomas. Washington. 
n.C. : American Council on Kducatton. 103S. p. 111. 
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()|)tM*ntion ill lii<i:luT cdiirjit ion hus iiltractod iii- 
creused jitteiition since tlu* prononiuTiiuMU by Dr. 
irji<^(Mi nonrly a (piartor of a iTiitury ii^o: it lius 
«i:rowii and oxpiiiuliMl as additional re<j:ioniil co- 
operative ott'orts have eonie into existence and 
successfully pi'oved themselves. 

Southern Regional Training Program 
in Public Administration 

An oai'ly venture in (he i)()olin<x of hi<^her edu- 
cational resources on a re<ifional basis is the 
Soulhei'u Ke<j:ioiud Train iniif Pro<;i'ain in Public 
Afbninisti-atiou. lu 11)44, a plan for a i)r()<rraiu 
of <i:rudnate li'ainiu<r in public {'dinini.sti'ation to 
sei've the Soutliein Ke^^jiou w i)resented to the 
(leiieral Edncatif)n Boai'd, which made an initial 
<rraut to estjd)lisli such a [)ronrrani. In the fii'st 
year of opeiatiou — H)ll— tr) — the University of 
Alabama, University of Geoi't^ia. and University 
of Teiuiessee wei'e the pai'ticipat in<r institutions. 
In 104;"), the University of Geor^jia witluli'ew from 
the pi-o<xrjuu and was replaced by the Uu ivei'sity 
of Kentucky. 

Under the Southei-n Kenjional Traiuiu<r Pro- 
;jfram, compensated internships in ])ublic agencies 
— PVderal, State, and local — ai'e made available 
to «i:raduate fellows. The internship is followed 
by a O-nionth pro^rraiu of coui-se work at the three 
cooper;itin<r in.stitntions, upon the successful com- 
l)letion of which the student is awarded a Cer- 
tificate in Public Administration, conferred 
jointly l)y all three institutions. This pro^rram, 
when supplemented by a Master's thesis done 
under (he supervision of one of the three univer- 
sities selected by the student, culminates in the 
conferriufT of the Afaster's defjree. 

The 0-nioutli profri"uu of course work is carried 
on as follows: Dui-inpr the fall quarter, the stu- 
dent pursues a public administration-political 
science curriculum at the University of Alabama. 
A related pro<rram of study is carried during the 
winter quarter at the University of Tennessee, 
and, during the spi'ing quarter, at the University 
of Kentucky. 

The governing committee for this program con- 
sists of four representatives, one from each of the 
three univei^sities and one from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The governing committee 
meets in April to select those students who will 



l)arlicipate in the program. Selection is based 
on test results, imdergraduate college records, and 
statements fi'om persoiud refei'ences. Before 
being assigned to a summer internship i)rogram 
with Fedei'al, vState. oi' local agencies, the students 
a IV given a week of orientation at the University 
of Alabama. The program is headed by an Edu- 
calioual Directoi', who is located on the University 
of Alabama campus. Applications for fellow- 
shi])s are submitteil to the Kducatiomil Dii*ector. 
During the internship period, the Educational 
Dii'ector visits the students foi- individual cou- 
fereuci'S. 

(J rants fi'um the (Jeueral Education Board fi- 
nanced the cost of oi)era(ion of the program until 
H)")!, at which time the States of Alabama, Ken- 
luclcy, aiul Teimessee began underwriting the 
cost pro rat((s 

Two basic concepts underlie the establishment 
of the Southern Kegiomil Ti-aining Program in 
Public! Administration : (1) Improvement of the 
quality of public service in the Southern Region 
through the training and development of a junior 
management corps; arid (2) Improvement in the 
quality of educational ofTei^iugs and instruction at 
each of the participating institutions through the 
operation and maintemmce of a cooperative re- 
giomil graduate training pi'ogram. 

Associated Colleges of the Midwest 

In li);'38, with the aid of a Fovd Foundation 
grant of $520,000, 10 midwestem liberal arts 
colleges launched a broad cooperative plan to 
improve their educational and financial con- 
ditions. The 10 institutions are located in Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin and include 
Beloit, Carleton, Coe, Cornell of Iowa, Grinnell, 
Knox, Lawivnce, Monmouth, Ripon, and St. Olaf 
Colleges. The organization, an outgrowth of the 
Midwest Athletic Conference, is known as the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest, or ACM. 
The aim of ACM is: 

... to nchipvo steady improvement in the qtiaUty 
of their pdiicntional profcrnms throiip:h stren^rthenluff 
and infikin/; the host use of their available resources. 
The assumption is that they ran accomplish some 
things coUertively that they cannot do as wU single- 
haiHledly. Althonjrh ACM will conduct joint studies 
nnd oxi)criments and certain joint operations, each 
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member college will retain full Independence of con- 
trol over its own affairs." 

Cooperation in many of the following areas is 
expected as a result of this 10-college alBliation: 
standardization of admissions procedures and 
scholarship qualifications; pooling of library re- 
sources; establishment of a joint office for student 
recruitment; sharing of faculty; expansion of 
cooperative arrangements for faculty recruit- 
ment; promotion of joint purchasing, research, 
and fund raising. 

The Board of Directors of ACM is composed of 
the presidents of the 10 member colleges. The 
staff of the organization is headed by a President. 
Other staff personnel are: a Program Director, 
a Language Project Coordinator, and three Sec- 
retaries. The central staff office is located in 
Chicago; office of the Language Programs Coor- 
dinator is at Beloit College. 

In cooperation with the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory — a leading center for research into the 
peaceful applications of atomic energy, operated 
for the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by the University of Chicago — ACM has con- 
ducted a research program for faculty members 
and a semester program for advanced students in 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 

One of the more recent cooperative projects to 
be undertaken by ACM is a federally financed 
3-year $250,000 experimental program to improve 
the teaching of foreign languages in this coun- 
try. Funds for conducting this program will be 
made available by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the Language Development Program of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

The purpose of this project is to experiment 
with strengthening the undergraduate curricula 
in modem foreign languages so that future lan- 
guage teachers will be prepared to play an effec- 
tive role in the new language programs being 
developed in the Nation's high schools. ACM 
will coordinate language classes and experiments. 

A cooperative insurance program has been ini- 
tiated by ACM, to review the insurance needs and 
resources of the member institutions and to secure 
improved insurance coverage at lower cost. This 
project has also assisted in making improved and 

"Afifloclated Collegea of the Mldweat. Science, 129:886, 
Apr. 3. 1959. 



less expensive insurance available to other non- 
profit organizations in the four-State area. 
Other ACM activities include: a comparative 
survey of library resources, facilities, and opera- 
tions; programs for the enrichment of campus 
life; coordination of student aid programs; and 
the pooling of information on students, faculties, 
college operations, and budget and financial ad- 
ministration. 

ACM was launched with financial support 
from the Ford Foundation, other donors, and the 
member institutions. Additional support has 
come from the Lilly Endowment, the United 
States Steel Foundation, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, the Johnson Foundation, and the 
member institutions. 

Associated Rocky Mountcnn Universities 

Another of the recent regional (interstate) 
efforts to enlarge and improve higher education 
opportunities through interinstitutional coopera- 
tion is that of the Associated Rocky Mountain 
Universities, Inc. (ARMU), an organization 
composed of 20 higher education institutions '° — 
18 public and 2 private — ^in the 8 States of 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Formally organ- 
ized in the spring of 1959, ARMU is primarily 
concerned with the development of new, and the 
optimum utilization of current, resources in the 
fields of science and engineering. All member 
institutions offer graduate study in science and 
engineering, the criterion for membership. The 
presidents of the 20 participating institutions 
constitute ARMU'j Board of Directors. Five 
members of the Board comprise the Executive 
Committee; an Executive Director heads the 
staff personnel. 

Two regional organizations which played sig- 
nificant roles in the establishment of ARMU are 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education (WICHE) and the Rocky Mountain 

» Arizona State University; University of Arizona; Colorado 
School of Mines; Colorado State University; University of 
Colorado ; University of Denver ; Idaho State College ; Uni- 
versity of Idaho; Mon^ina School of Mines; Montana State 
College; Montana .^;:it> University; University of Nevada; 
Nevr Mexico HlghlandH University; Nevr Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology; New Mesico State University; Uni- 
versity of Nevr Mexico ; Brigham Young University ; University 
of Utah ; Utah State University ; Ualverslty of Wyoming. 
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Science Council. Other agencies, 8uch as the 
National Science Council and the National 
Science Board, were frequently called upon for 
suggestions and counsel during the foxinative 
stages of organization. 

Instead of embarking upon a specific program 
immediately following its inception, ARlMU's 
Executive Committee agreed that considerable 
time should initially be devoted to making a 
thorough exploration of the total program possi- 
bilities of the organization. This adopted modus 
operandi thus enabled the Executive Director to 
visit the member institutions, talk with the Board 
of Directors, faculty members, and others con- 
cerned, and establish contacts with private foun- 
dations, government agencies, and national or- 
ganizations prior to the institution of a formal 
operating policy and program. 

Actually, recommendations for specific ARMU 
programs were not received from the Executive 
Director until the spring of 1960, at the annual 
meeting of the Board, at which time five major 
program areas were approved for intensive de- 
velopment. These areas were: interdisciplinary 
research on materials, research in weather modi- 
fication, studies of natural resources problems, 
studies concerning pre-college science instruction, 
and special administrative functions. 

One special aspect of ARMU's envisaged total 
program involves the establishment of centers for 
advanced studies, "centers which are sizable ag- 
gregations of facilities and staff and serve higher 
education in a wide geographical area. . . 
Such centers are expected to bo autonomous in 
nature, with degrees earned by students at the 
centers being awarded by the student's "home" 
institution. It is anticipated that the facilities of 
the centers will be quite highly utilized during 
the sunmier months. 

From the very outset, AKMU has addressed 
itself to the fundamental question: What is the 
best deployment of the educational and research 
resources of the area? As stated in its First 
Anmial Report, issued July 1, 1960: 

The spooling: or sharing of programs, facilities, and 
professional talent— In selected fields and in special 
ways — appears to constitute the most powerful In- 
striiment at hand for providing, for the many vr^o 



ahoold have them, research and educational oppor- 
tunities which are truly commensurace with the 
times. 

Thus ARMU signalizes a commitment, a dedica- 
tion, to the more imaginative use of human and 
other resources in the interwoven causes of educa- 
tion and advancement of knowledge. In pursuit of 
this goal, the leaders of 20 universities have acted 
together to construct a new organizational frame- 
work for collaborative effort, one to elevate research 
and education to the new needs." 

AKMU's programs in operation in the immedi- 
ate future will attract considerable attention from 
workers in higher education for the purpose of 
appraising the merits of these programs and of 
endeavoring to determine the possibilities of a 
similarly structured mechanism for other aca- 
demic and research fields. 

Comxnittee on Institutioxxcd Cooperation 
["Big Ten" Institutions and University 
of Chicago] 

At a meeting held in December 1957, presidents 
of the "Big Ten" universities (Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, and Wiscon- 
sin) adopted a resolution setting up a special 
committee consisting of one representative from 
each of the 10 institutions to develop basic plans 
leading to further interinstitutional cooperation. 

In 1958, the University of Chicago was in- 
vited to place a representative on the committee, 
and the new committee chose as its formal name, 
"The Committee on Institutional Cooperation of 
the Council of Ten and the University of Chi- 
cago." Following the securing of a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the 
purpose of studying existing cooperation and 
the possibility of additional cooperation among 
the 11 institutions, the committee set up a staff 
office on the University of Illinois campus at 
Urbana. Under the grant from Carnegie Cor- 
poration, C.I.C. will be able to continue its oper- 
ations through fiscal 1963. At that time, other 
financing, possibly from the participating insti- 
tutions, will be necessary to maintain the 
program. 



n Assodnted Rocky Mountain Universities, Inc., First Annual 
Report, Jnlr 1, 1960. p. 9. 



» Op. clt.. p. 1-2. 
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In the spring of 1J)G(), the Connnittee was re- 
organized and tlie headcpiartei^s moved from 
Urbana to Purdue. Present stalf personnel in- 
ehide a Director, employed on a quarter-time 
basis, and an Assoeiate Director, emph)yed on a 
full^inie basis. A major expansion of functions 
of the Connnittee was announced in connection 
with its reorganization. In the future it will aid 
cooperating institutions in joint phuuiing in con- 
struction of facilities. A University Facilities 
Keseaix:h Center will be established at Purdue. 

Chief functions of the new i*esearch center will 
be: a clearinghouse for information about edu- 
cational facilities among the 11 institutions; a 
central repository for materials gathered from 
national sources; and the conduct of researcli and 
the dissemination of results on matters of conunon 
interest. 

Recent cooperative undertakings include a 
broad graduate training program in bioclima- 
tology, programs in geography and landscape 
architecture, and a study of the seven colleges of 
pharmacy in the member institutions. 

Studies which CJ,C. has completed to date 
inchide: State i nstitatioiuil Relatlomhlps; Co- 
operative ProgramH; Regiomd Cooperation in 
Higher Education in the United States and Its 
Meaning for the Mid^iaent; Regional Cooperation 
in Higher Edueation : Aid or Hindrance: Sab- 
batical Leaves; Requests of C>LC, Institutions 
for Assistance in the Development of New or 
Expanded Graduate Programs ; Degrees Aioarded 
by Schools in CJ.C: Where C.LC. Schools Get 
Their Students; Language Area Programs; and 
Higher Education and the L.obhyists. 

Memoranda have been issued by the C.LC. un- 
der tlie following titles: Summ-ary of Colleges^ 
Schools, Departments, and Graduate Fields of 
Specialisation in C.LC. Thiiversities; Oiigin and 
Control of Teacher Educationeil Programs in 
CJJ-. Unircrsities ; Policies on Movie Rights and 
Related Svbjects; and Status of LAbrainans in 
C.LC. I nstitution^'<. 

Miscellaneous reports of C.I.C. include: Digest 
of Memhership and, Functions of Western Can- 
fere nee; Faculty Athletic Committees and 
Hoards; L^esident Tuition L^ees in C.LC. Institu- 
^ion.s: Student Economics; and Summer Session 
Salary Practices. 



Interuniversity — Atomic Energy 
Commission Cooperative Projects 

A variety of cooperative activities in the iield 
of nuchnir technology have been carried on be- 
tween a number of higher institutions, widely 
located geographically, and the United States 
Atomic Energy Conunission. Among these co- 
()l)erative projects are the Oak Ridge Kesearch 
l^articipation Program, the Argonne National 
Laboratory Sponsoring Institutions Pi-ogram, 
and the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation — AE(^ Summer Institutes on Nuclear 
Energy. 

One of the problems of higher institutions in 
assuming their proper roles and i-esponsibiHties 
in developing atomic energy curricular programs 
is the shortage of adequately trained instructional 
staff to teach courses in nuclear energy. To 
remedy this situation, AEC sponsors institute 
programs at universities and AEC laboratories 
to give faculty members specialized knowledge 
in. atomic energy techniques. Moreover, during 
summer periods and sabbatical leave periods, 
AEC employs faculty personnel from higher in- 
stitutions to give them practical experience for 
later application in the teaching of co\irses in 
nuclear energy. 

Financial grants made by AEC to colleges and 
universities for the purchase of expensive e(]uip- 
ment and nuclear materials help to insure the 
adequacy of the practical aspects of specialized 
training in various areas of nuclear study. AEC 
scientists are available to higher institutions as 
lecturers, consultants, and resource pei*sons. 
Other aspects of the AEC — higher institutions 
cooperative projects include: graduate fellow- 
ship programs in the life sciences and nuclear 
technology, AEC research contracts with col- 
leges and universities, and AEC sponsorship of 
certain highly specialized, advanced coui*ses in 
nuclear techniques. 

Oak Ridge Research Participation Program. — 
The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies is a 
nonprofit corporation of 36 southern universities 
located in 15 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. The Institute was chartered in 
1046 to advise and assist in arranging curricular 
and methods programs of education, research, 
and development in nuclear science and atomic 
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energy. Specific piograiiis are administered by 
the Institute, under contnict with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and with the cooperation of 
Oak Kidge National Laboratory and other in- 
stallations. 

Under the Oak Ridge Research Participation 
Program, university faculty members may par- 
ticipate in pure or applied research at Oak Ridge 
laboratories. This program is of nmtual bene- 
fit — to the participant and to the installation 
where he is engaged in the research. Benefits 
re ah zed by the participant are passed on to his 
university through the appHcatioii of the knowl- 
edge gained to his campus research and teaching 
piograin. Areas of research included in the par- 
ticipation program are: biology, ceramics, chem- 
istry, health physics, mathematics, metallurgy, 
physics, reactor physics, solid-state physics, re- 
actor engineering, chemical engineering, and 
shielding As of 1958, faculty membei's from 115 
colleges and universities in 38 States and the 
District of Columbia had participated in this 
program. 

Argoniie Natioiufl Laboratory Sponsoring In- 
f<tifutions Prog raw, — The Argonne National 
Laboratory, a major center of atomic energy 
research, was established in 1946 by the Uni- 
vereity of Chicago, and is operated by that insti- 
tution under contract to the United States Atomic 
Energy Conmiission. The work of the Labora- 
tory is about evenly divided between basic re- 
search in atonii(^ energy and applied research in 
reactor development. Research areas include 
physics, chemist I y, biology and medicine, chemi- 
cal engineering, electronics, high energy physics, 
mathematics, metallurgy, radiological physics, 
reactor engineering, remote control engineering, 
and solid state science. 

Since its establishment in 1046, the Laboratory 
has shared its facilities with research scientists, 
faculty membei's, and students from the colleges, 
univei'sities, and other scientific institutions in 
tlie Midwest. 

The Associated Midwest Universities, an or- 
ganization composed of 29 universities, the Mayo 



Foundation, and the Battello Memorial Institute, 
was establisi^ed primarily as a cooperating group 
to work with the Argonne Laboratory in facili- 
tating its use by qualified pereonnel and students 
from the cooperating (and other) research and 
educational institutions. Member institutions of 
AMU are located in 12 midwestem States. Rela- 
tionships of AMU to Argonne National Labora- 
tory are quit© similar to those of Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies to Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboi-atory. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In this chapter have been presented descrip- 
tions of selected interinstitutional programs and 
arrangements operative at local. State, and re- 
gional levels. Some of these have been in effect 
for a immber of years and othere have been of 
more recent origin. Some of the agreements 
reported have been between two higher education 
institutions or between one such institution and 
another conmnmity agency or enterprise; in other 
instances, the cooperating institutions have num- 
bered as many as 30, In every case, the institu- 
tions invohed luive recognized the value of 
cooperative effort in the development of new pro- 
grams and in the reinforcement of those already 
established. 

Such programs and arrangements as those 
delineated have been established and proved to 
be successful in practically every aspect of college 
and university administration and o|>eration — 
administrative services and programs, faculty 
relationships, student services and programs, and 
curricular and research areas, including educa- 
tional television and other recently developed 
processes and techniques. In the foreseeable 
future, it appears likely, therefore, that colleges 
and universities will be breaking more and more 
with tradition and will increasingly engage 
in new and different collaborative ventures. 
Whether these efforts will be great enough or 
soon enough to meet successfully the challenge 
of the times is open to oonjecture and debate. 
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Planning for Interinstitutional Cooperation in 
Higher Education 



COOPERATIVE EFFORTS of any type 
obviously do not happen by chance. They 
are, as a general rule, carefully planned and 
thoughtfully examined before they are initiated. 
In view of the traditionally individualistic and 
local character of higher education institutions, 
it is understandable that the planning of inter- 
institutional programs has seen greatest fruition, 
thus far, at the local. State, or regional level. 
The probability that such areas as a metropolitan 
region, a State, or a cluster of neighboring com- 
munities will become the laboratories for further 
developing cooperative planning in higher edu- 
cation is strengthened by the impetus of the 
increasing movements toward city and regional 
planning. Though essentially based at the insti- 
tutional. State, and regional level, therefore, the 
outcomes of greater development of interinstitu- 
tional higher education programs bav^e signifi- 
cance to the entire Nation. 

The purpose of this chapter is (1) to show 
how advance planning favorably influences efforts 
to promote the establishment of more adequate 
cooperative arrangements among area higher 
education institutions, and (2) to demonstrate 
the relationship between informal cooperative 
programs and relatively more formalized ar- 
rangements. A specific case study, reported 
below, has been employed to accomplish these 
purposes. 

Interinstitutional Cooperation in 
the Washington. D.C.. Area: 
A Case Study 

In 1959, the Division of Higher Education of 
the United States Office of Education -nonsored 



a Conference on Interinstitutional Cooperation in 
Higher Education in greater Washington, D.C., to 
explore the need for further cooperative undertak- 
ings, the extent and xmderstanding of such need, 
and what steps should be taken to move ahead 
in establishing an adequate program. Confer- 
ence personnel included representatives from the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Eetired Professors 
Registry, the National Bureau of Standards, and 
six Washington area universities — ^The American 
University, The George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Howard University, The 
Catholic University of America, and The Johns 
Hopkins University (School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies). 

Inception of Conference 

This conference grew out of a suggestion by 
the Washington Higher Education Group, a 
local association of individuals in the field of 
higher education, that some inquiry be made in 
the Washington, D.C., area of the possible advan- 
tages to be gained from closer cooperative rela- 
tionships among the higher education institutions 
located there. It was further suggested that the 
initial effort in this inquiry be made by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Accordingly, the Office 
established exploratory communication with rep- 
resentatives of the several institutions in the 
area, and with representatives of certain other 
area organizations and agencies to sound out these 
persons regarding the proposal. Tlie representa- 
tives of the higher institutions were drawn largely 
from officials administratively responsible for 
academic affairs and, particularly, graduate pro- 
grams. A favorable reaction to the proposal re- 
sulted in the calling of the conference. 
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First Coziferexxce Session 

At the outset of the first (October 20th) con- 
ference session, a summation of past and current 
efforts in interinstitutional cooperation in higher 
education was presented to the group; this 
presentation included information on areas of 
cooperation, types of cooperation, and several 
specific cooperative programs currently in opera- 
tion in the Nation. 

In a subsequent discussion by the conferees, 
consideration was given to such topics f»s coop- 
erative planning, statewide cooperation by reason 
of legislative action, areas of voluntary coopera- 
tion, and coordination of related cooperative 
arrangements within a metropolitan area. 

Later in the conference session, expressions of 
interest in interinstitutional cooperation in higher 
education were registered by representatives from 
the various institutions and organizations. As 
reported in the Conference Minutes, "There 
seemed to be some hesitation on the part of the 
institutional representatives to express [such] 
interest . . . until an exploration is made of what 
is now being done cooperatively in the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area." 

Possible Types of Cooperation. — In the dis- 
cussion of the Conference much attention was 
drawn to the several types of cooperative rela- 
tionships which were felt to be needed or which 
might be valuable in the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area, The group felt that the needs in Wash- 
ington were both qualitative and quantitative, 
and that, in considering possible ways of coop- 
erative relationships, aims as well as facilities 
available should be studied. For example, inter- 
est was expressed in seeing universities give more 
credit to students for courses taken at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Graduate School, 
Cooperative relationships in educational tele- 
vision and a common calendar of activities and 
courses were suggested, and concern was shown 
over the problem of the institutions in the Wash- 
ington Area finding available places for their 
students to do practice teaching. 

It was felt that more cooperative relationships 
could be established between the institutional li- 
braries, the Library of Congress, and other 
Government libraries in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area. The observation was made that 



the New York City Council on Higher Education 
(a formally organized voluntary cooperative 
higher education agency) is looking into the ways 
and means by which it can put the New York 
City libraries to more effective use; also, tliat one 
of the Peabody-Vanderbilt cooperative relation- 
ships is a joint university library which is located 
on the Vanderbilt Campus; this facility is espe- 
cially valuable to graduate students and for 
special projects. 

Study Proposal, — ^A major question taken up 
at the first conference sesaion was the desirability 
of a study of what is being done cooperatively 
by the Washington Area institutions, what is 
planned in this respect for the future, and what 
needs will not be met by present or future plans. 
It was suggested that the study be based on what 
institutions are presently doing and what they 
feel might be done to their own advantage. The 
services of staff members in the State and Re- 
gional Organization Section of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Higher Education, were 
requested and provided for the study. 

Possibility of Foundation Support — ^The group 
also explored the necessity and feasibility of a 
formal organization as a vehicle to obtain funds 
from various sources to aid interinstitutional 
efforts. Some support was indicated for the idea 
that more foundation support would be available 
if there were more evidence of formal coopera- 
tive activities and specific projects to which a 
foundation and other agencies might give sup- 
port rather than informal cooperative activities. 

Patterns of Organization Necessary, — Although 
considerable interest was expressed in possible 
development of more formal organization of one 
type or another, the conference discussion brought 
out the need for more factual information before 
wise action in this direction could be taken. The 
institutional representatives particularly felt that 
the proposed status study was the best basis for 
deciding what organization should be formulated 
to best advance interinstitutional cooperation. 
Beyond this the conference developed the sug- 
gestions that a committee be set up to work with 
the Washington Board of Trade and that work- 
ing relationships be established with the Wash- 
ington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 

ConclvMons and Outcomes. — In brief, the major 
results of the first conference session were that: 
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(1) It vkOuUl bo to the interest of the area and 
its educational institutions to explore further the 
possibilities of interinstitutional cooperation. 

(2) An intensive study should bo made cover- 
ing the kinds of cooperation which now exist and 
what additional cooperative activities could be 
undertaken to the advantage of the institutions 
conceiTied. 

(3) If there were a possibility of funds in the 
Washington area l)eing made available for such 
a study, this should be capitalized upon for pur- 
poses of more intensive study of the area's needs 
and programs. If such funds, however, were not 
found to be ii3adily available, and if ai-ea insti- 
tutions so desired, the study could l>e undertaken 
in cooperative relationship by a committee made 
up of faculty members of the institutions of 
higher education in the Washington Ai^a and 
staflf members of the Office of Education. 

(4) A report should be made by each institu- 
tional representative of the Conference to his 
President, and another meeting set up with Presi- 
dents or their representatives in about a month 
to explore whether or not there should be some 
continuing action taken at that time. 

(5) Office of Education, Division of Higher 
Education staff members should continue to pro- 
vide sponsorship of this activity and assume the 
responsibility of communicating with the repre- 
sentatives present. They also were assigned re- 
sponsibility to furnish confei*ees with a report 
of this Conference and set up the next meeting. 

Current Cooperative Projects in Higher 
Education in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area (November 1959) 

Prior to the convening of the second session of 
the Conference on Interinstitutional Cooperation 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area (Nov. 
1059), an effort was made to identify specific 
examples of cooperation now existing among the 
institutions of higher education in this area, by 
way of giving the conference representatives a 
clear and accurate picture of the current situ- 
ation. A summary of the data submitted by the 
different institutions in response to the inquiry 
directed to them for this purpose is shown in 
the table on page 31. 



In the identification of cooperative projects In 
higher education being carried on in the area, 
it was the intent to deal in specifics, as may be 
observed by examining the classification format 
for the data summary: I. Official Title of Co- 
operative Project; II. Institutions Involved in 
the Cooperative Project; and III. Pei'son(s) in 
Charge of Cooperative Project, However, it soon 
became evident that the programs in eflfect did not 
easily lend themselves to this type of classifica- 
tion. For example, in table 1, category I, relating 
to titles, it will l)e noted that only 3 of the 18 
projects summarized have been assigned official 
titles as such. This is doubtless due, in part, at 
least, to the informal nature of most of these 
activities, from the standpoint oi their concep- 
tion, organization, administration, and operation. 
The three instances in which cooperative projects 
have been specifically titled — the Gi^eater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Association, Inc., 
the Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 
and the Washington Semester at American Uni- 
versity — represent more highly formalized en- 
deavors. 

The information in categories II (identifying 
institutions) and III (relating to pei'sons in 
charge of programs) was much more readily 
identifiable for proper classification. Even here, 
however, some evidence of the informality of 
procedures was found in that there was one in- 
stance of divergence of information received from 
diflferent sources concerning the institutions par- 
ticipating in a specific project. 

Three of the 18 projects were in the area of 
administration and the remainder in the area of 
programs. Seventeen were identified prior to 
the second conference session. One i iditional 
cooperative arrangement — the Washington Se- 
mester at American Univei'sity — was added dur- 
ing the open discussion. 

Two facts which stand out in special itjlief in 
connection with this exploratoiy survey were 
noted as possible points of departure for later and 
more detailed study: 1, Whether or not the in- 
formal nature of the cooperative i)rojects noted 
was, in fact, sidvantageous or an impediment to 
successful achievement of their objectives. 2. The 
apparent absence of a central source of informa- 
tion concerning specific instances of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation. 
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Interinstltutlonal Cooperation in Higher Education 
in the Woflhlngton Metropolitan Area — 1959 



I. ()m<ial Tirio of Cooperative Project 



II. Institutions Involved in Cooperative 
Project 



III. Person (s) In Charge of Cooiiera- 
tive Project 



a. None or not identllled (Coordina- 
tion or public relations matters 
(»f m 11 1 n a 1 concern — uicetinKS 
monthly) 

h. None or not identille<l (Equaliza- 
tion In assiKUUient of '-teaching 
bods" to, and certain services to 
be adniinisterHl by, nunlical stu- 
dents of area universities train- 
ing; at D.C. General Hospital) 
(Joint aj;rocnient in assignment of 
.Mcadeniic rank to D.C. General 
Hospital staff officers working 
with junior aad senior ujedical 
students of area universities) 

0. Nnur or not identified (Concerned 
with (1) patient eare and (2) 
post-graduate training of resi- 
dents and interns at Alt. Alto 
Hospital) 

d. None or not identified (A '-keeping 

in touch" on matters of mutual 
concern ) 

e. Greater Washington Kducational 

TeleviHion Association, Inc. 



f. Oil Purchase Agreement 

g. None or not identified (Interchange 

of graduate students for special 
course work) 

h. None or not identified (Individual- 

ized, selective instances of Ma.s- 
fcrs* prograai students at Catholic 
r. receiving permission to secitre 
engineering courses at T'niversity 
of Maryland 

i. None (Joint graduate seminars — 

held on one campus — attended by 
students from both imiversities) 



Howard U. — George Washington U. 
—Georgetown U.— Catholic U. — 
Maryland U. — American U. 



b. 



George Washington U.- 
— Georgetown U. 



-Howard U. 



J. None (Alternation of si>ecialized j. George Washington U. — Maryland 



George Washington U.- 
— Georgetown U. 



-Howard U. 



a. University Public Relations Per- 
sons 



Deans of Medical Schools and the 
Public Health Officer o. D.C. 



(1. Hcnvard U. — George Washington U. 
— Georgetown U. — American U. — 
Catholic U. 

e. Howard U. — George Washington U. 

— Georgetown U. — American U. — 
Catholic U.— Maryland U.— (also 
11) 17 area public and private 
s<-hool systems and (2) urea cul- 
tural organizations.) 

f. Georgetown U. — George Washing- 

ton U. — American U. — Catholic U. 

g. Georgetown U. — Catholic U. 



h. Catholic U.— Maryland U. 



George Washington U. — American 



uradunte courses by the cooperat- 
ing institutions) 



U. 



c. "Deans* Committee of Mt. Alto 

Hospital'* (3 Medical School 
Deans and M» ^rger of Mt. Alto 
Hospital) 

d. Deans of the University Law 

Schools 



Board of Directors <Dr. Arthur 
Fisher, Chairman). Meetings 
average two a month 



f. Business Managers of the Uni- 

versities 

g. Chairman, Department of Anthro- 

pology, Catholic U., and Direc- 
tor, Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, Georgetown U. 

h. Not identified 



i. Deans of the Graduate Schools 



j- Deans of the Graduate Schools 
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I. Official Title of Cooi>€rative Project 



k. None or not iilentilled (Utilization 
by graduate student of Anicrii'nn 
i:. of the African Studies pro- 
gram of S.A.I.S.) 

1. None or not ideutincd (Arrnnge- 
inentH for graduate language pro- 
graiii Htudents of the cooperating 
institutions to secure ChineBC and 
Japanese language offerings at 
American U.. and Arabic and 
Indonesian offerings at S.A.I.S.) 

ni. None or not identified' (Arrange- 
ment for graduate students at 
Americfp' TT. to secure courses in 
Phyaicnl Anthropology at Catholic 
U.) 

n, WashluKton Center for Metropolitan 
Studies 



o. None or not identified (Combining 
of choirs for special Christmas 
program with P.C. National Sym- 
phony Orchestra) 

p. None or not identified (Evaluation 
of graduate programs of Howard 
I', by representatives of other 
area institutions, as requested) 

q. Washington Semester at American 
T'ni vers! ty 



II. Institutions Involved in CooiHjratlve 
Project 



k. American U. — School of Advance<l 
International Studies (Johns 
Hopkins U.) 

1. American U. — School of Advanced 
International Studies (Johns 
Hopkins U.) 



ni. American U. — Catholic U. 



n. Howard U. — Qeorge Washington U. 
—Georgetown U. — Catholic U. — 
American U. — Virginia U. — (also 
cnltiiral, industrial, and research 
organizations) 

I 

o. American U.— Catholic U.— Howard 
U. 



p. Howard U. — other area universities 



(I. American U. and some 80 other col- 
I leges and universities throufrhout 
j the cnnntry. 



III. Person (8) in Charge of Coopera- 
tive Project 



k. Not identWled 



l. Not IdentlUed 



m. Not Identified 



n. Director of the Center 



o. Not Identified 



p. Not identlflcKl 



q. Dean. School of Government and 
Public Adininistratinn 



Second Conference Session 

The second session of the conference met on 
November 23, 1959. Following presentation of 
the. summary of information on current coopera- 
tive projects itemized in the precedin<r table, two 
major areas of discussion were agreed upon: (1) 
What are the general reactions of the Washington 
institutions to the plan to further interinstitu- 
tional cooperation? and (2) What is the possibil- 
ity of effecting an agreement to move into greater 
interinstitiitional cooperation in tho Washington 
area? 

Reactions of Representative Institutions to 
Furtliering Interinstitutional Cooperation. — In 



general, the institutional representatives present 
showed Interest in planning for further inter- 
institutional cooperation. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that decisions made in this conference not 
be considered commitments until presented to the 
individual institutions for approval. Much dis- 
cussion centered on the role of the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan Studies, an agency iden- 
tified in the survey of current projects as being 
formally organized and having as its main ob- 
jectives research, graduate training, and citizen 
orientation. Consensus emerged that the activi- 
ties of the Washington Center for Metropohtan 
Studies would not conflict with the activities of 
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the group for intennstitutioual cooporation but 
would servo instead us an aid to them. 

Proposed Steps Toward Development of a Pro- 
gram of InterinstitutioTUjl Cooperation in the 
Washington Area. — Members of the conference 
pursued further the question whether continued 
informal cooperation would be sufficient to meet 
higher education demands in the area or if a 
poi tt had been reached or was approaching where 
moro formal cooperation was necessary. It was 
noted that formal programs frequently develop 
by a series of informal actions when cooperating 
institutions in an area have recognized that in- 
creased structuring of procedures and programs 
is advantageous. The emergence of such inter- 
institutional programs as The University Center 
in Virginia and the Harrisburg Center for 
Higher Education are illustrations of this 
process. 

After considerable discussion, it was the de- 
cision of the institutional representatives that 
they should move into this (cooperative) activity 
gradually and that need or readiness for formal 
organization was not yet clear. They did feel 
that it would be appropriate at this time for each 
institution, using its own means of selection, to 
designate representatives for a steering committee 
to explore the possibilities of interinstitutional 
cooperation. The activities of the committee were 
to include exploration of the extent that inter- 
institutional cooperation could be developed on 
an undergraduate as well as a graduate level; 
that additional collegiate institutions in the area 
might be involved in these discussions; and that 
noncoUegiate education institutions such as the 
Smithsonian Institute and the Pan American 
Union might be brought in later on. 

Members of the conference also discussed the 
possibility of a national conference on interinsti- 
tutional cooperation and felt there might be some 
merit in it. On the basis of an Office of Educa- 
tion report of the current status of cooperative 
programs in higher educaticm, it was observed, 
a national conference might be planned. 

At this time, the participants of the conference 
agreed upon the following resolution: 

1. That a steering committee be established to con- 

tinue to explore the possibility of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation ; 

2. That each institution interested in interinstitu- 



tional cooperation appoint a representative to 
the steering coniinfttco — method of selection of 
the representative to he left to the discretion of 
the institution; 

3. That the committee be a continuing one rather 

than a changing one; 

4. That the first meeting of the steering committee 

meet at the call of the representatives of Amerl- 
can University. 

Since the accomplishment of these two con- 
ferences, a more deliberate program of informal 
meetings of particular groups of officials of col- 
leges and universities has been established. For 
example, the presidents of the institutions meet 
informally once a month. Business officers, grad- 
uate deans, registrars, and like groups also gather 
periodically. A recent development, moreover, 
is a joint proposal for interinstitutional coopera- 
tion in graduate studies for which foundation 
funds are being sought. 

Summary cmd Conclusions 

Interinstitutional cooperation among colleges 
and universities exists, or should exist, for the 
purpose of providing improved, expanded, and 
moi-e economical opportunities for the clientele 
of higher education. To insure the maximum 
success of such cooperative endeavors, adequate 
planning, periodic evaluation, and subsequent 
modification as required are highly essential. 
This is particularly tnie for the more formalized 
programs, but it also holds for informal arrange- 
ments. The implication here is not that the pro- 
grams should be "planned to death," but, rather, 
that the necessary attention be devoted to explor- 
ing, structuring, initiating, and maintaining 
them. Following the formal establishment of 
Associated Eocky Mountain Universities, Inc., 
for example, its Executive Committee agreed 
that, prior to the recommendation of specific pro- 
grams for the agency, several months should be 
utilized in a complete exploration of all program 
possibilities. 

A reference to the discussion topics from the 
case study reported in this chapter will serve 
further to illustrate the significance of adequate 
planning in the establishment of cooperative pro- 
grams: "possible types of cooperation," "study 
proposal," "possibility of foundation support," 
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"patterns of organization necessary," and "pro- 
posed steps. ;x)ward development of a program 
of interinstitutional cooperation. . . 

Planning for interinstitutional cooperation in 
higher education can also assist in coordinating 
such programs with those of other elements in 
the local, State, and regional matrix. The report 
of the Washington, D.C., Conference on Interin- 
stitutional Cooperation has been employed, not 
only to demonstrate the usefulness of such tech- 
niques in planning for cooperative programs in 
higher education, but also to emphasize the fact 
that the planning should not be done in isolation 
— that is, within the strict environment of the 
colleges and universities concerned — but that it 
should give due concern to establishing appro- 
priate relationships between the anticipated co- 
operative program (s) in higher education and the 
pit)grams of the various other agencies within 
the particular milieu. Thus, the Washington, 
D.C., higher education institutions, in the process 



of exploring and thinking through their own 
cooperative possibilities, centered much discus- 
sion on the role of the Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies, arriving at a consensus 
that the activities of the Center would not con- 
flict with those of the higher education group, 
but would serve instead as an aid to them. 

Finally, not only is planning more likely to 
insure the success of the undertaking, but each 
of the institutions involved will be better oriented 
to the program through the participation of its 
representative or representatives in the planning 
process. In the case of the Washington, D.C., 
Conference on Interinstitutional Cooperation, the 
heads of the different participant institution^ 
were enabled to become properly informed re- 
garding the substance and outcomes of the meet- 
ings, through the reports carried back to them 
by their institutional representatives. On the 
basis of this information, appropriate further 
action could then be planned and initiated. 
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REPORTS of interiiistitutional programs in 
liiglier ediicution, generally speaking, dwell 
chiefly on the scope, procedures, and outcomes of 
projects. Information or insight on the reasons 
for success or failure of the enterprise is seldom 
given. From a review of sources used in pre- 
paring this report, an attempt was made to iden- 
tify significant factors which, individually or 
collectively, encourage or deter cooperative 
arrangements among higher cdn ution institu- 
tions. Tliese factors are identified and discussed 
without specific examples or illnblrations because 
of some of the negative or critical observations 
that are advanced. Further research and study 
will be required to discover the degree to whicli 
such influences need to be present, either alone 
or together, to assure the successful operation of 
a cooperative program. 

Factors Conducive to Cooperation 
Administrative Leadership 

Administrative leadership is perhaps the single 
most important element in stimulating and effec- 
tuating interinstitutional cooperation. It appears 
in every instance where successful programs have 
been developed. As used here, the term leader- 
ship means a willingness on the part of an in.sti- 
tutional administrator to do the following things: 
(1) examine closely the purposes conceived for 
liis institution by its constituency, hoard of con- 
trol, administration, and faculty: (2) explore for 
gaps in the program of his own institution and 
admit the presence of weaknesses when found; 
(3) recognize and accept the strengths of a 
"rivaF' college in the same locale; (4) develop 
a feeling of nuitual trust with other institutional 
leaders and discuss with them the respective 
strenirths and weaknesses of each program offered 
within a particular area; (5) phm with thcni for 



the educational and social betterment of the 
larger conmmnity or service area; (6) be agree- 
able to sharing the resources of his own institu- 
tion, as well as using the resources of others; 
and (7) initiate as well as encourage carefully 
conceived plans of interinstitutional cooperation. 
In order for cooperation to be completely suc- 
cessful, the wholehearted support of institutional 
leadei-s would appear to be essential. To accom- 
plish this end requires a willingness on the part 
of the administrator to admit that perhaps liis 
institution cannot or ought not to. try to do all 
things unilaterally and that competition which 
serves to werken rather than strengthen the in- 
stitutions involved is both detrimental and unde- 
sirable. Without this awareness and without the 
willingness to provide true educational leadership 
for the larger task, cooperative efforts are not 
likely to succeed. 

Geographical Proximity 

Another significant factor in the establishment 
of cooperative arrangements between two or more 
colleges, or between a college and other commu- 
nity resources, is that of geographical proximity. 
This factor is especially operative in respect to 
those arrangements which include exchange of 
staff, students, physical facilities, or material 
resources. The geographic nearness of institu- 
tions to each other can also greatly stimulate the 
joining of forces in various aieas of study in an 
effort to produce increased and improved educa- 
tional opportunities for all. It should be pointed 
out, however, that, while nearness often fostei*s 
cooperation, in some cases it may do just the 
opposite. Once again the administrative leader- 
ship of the institutions involved becomes a prime 
factor responsible for success or failure. It 
should also he noted at this point that, although 
the proximity of institutions is conducive to 
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cooperative ventures, separation by distance does 
not necessarily preclude the successful initiation 
and development of such undertakings.^ 

Recognition of Service Areas 

One of the fields often overlooked by educators, 
both pubKc and private, is that of totaZ com- 
munity service. In tliis connection, Sanford 
states that "Institutions with broad vision have 
seen in the inter-institutional agreement an op- 
portunity to unite all the agencies for higher 
education within the area behind a program of 
greater service." = It seems rather incongruous 
for two or more colleges located in the same area 
to meet their individual obligations only to a 
particular segment of society. Actually, through 
study and exploration, colleges and universities 
have been able to discover and to institute essen- 
tial areas of study which had not formerly been 
included within their offerings. As a result, the 
student clientele are given an opportunity to 
pursue programs suited to their interests as well 
as their needs. In many cases, only through 
cooperation between institutions has this been 
possible. 

From another point of view, much benefit may 
accrue through recognition by higher education 
authorities that, in the institution's attempts to do 
too many things, it may not be doing any of them 
well. It is at a time like this that the seed for 
cooperation can f?.ke root. Then, those concerned 
car meet and decide upon specific areas of com- 
petence which each coll< 2:e should develop, and 
set about cooperatively building the strongest 
programs possible in specific areas, using the 
joint resources at iiand. 

Threat of Invasion or New Competition 

The threat of invasion by a new institution 
may stimulate the development of interinstitu- 
tional cooperative plans. This also is a relatively 
frequent observation, though, understandably, 
specific mention of this as a prime moving factor 
is seldom set forth specifically in the literature 
or institutional reports. For example, when the 
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need for a new program in a particular locale is 
recognized, and it becomes evident that none of 
the existing local area higher institutions are 
planning to meet this need, the establishment 
of a new institution may be proposed. With the 
realization of this fact, the established institu- 
tions, which have been thus alerted to the pos- 
sibility of more competition for students, staff, 
and funds, may then look more favorably on 
intorinstitutional cooperation as a means of meet- 
ing this need. This approach, although essen- 
tially negative in character, often motivates 
college and university personnel, working coop- 
eratively, to attempt heretofore untried ventures 
or to accomplish that which was previously 
thought to be impossible. 

Threat of Outside Control 

Plans of cooperation may also be established 
as a defense mechanism by colleges in a particu- 
lar area. For example. State or local bodies may 
indicate the necessity for devising new measures 
to meet particular educational needs, in which 
case State or local agencies would find it desirable 
to exercise certain control over the activities of 
the institutions involved. An awareness, on the 
part of educational leaders in the area concerned, 
of the existence of such a situation — in the in- 
cipient stages of its development, if possible — 
establishes in their own minds the particular 
educational needs and, further, can result in the 
development of a cooperative mechanism or 
arrangement to meet these needs. With the suc- 
cessful implementation of the cooperative ar- 
rangement, the threat of outside control is 
diminished, if not entirely dispelled. 

External Influences 

In some cases, forces from outside the immedi- 
ate collegiate environment have been responsible 
for the initiation of cooperative undertakings 
between institutions. For example. State legis- 
lative committees have, in a number of instances, 
promoted a cooperative spirit between institu- 
tions of higher education by their insistence upon 
more efficient utilization of plant and other re- 
sources. In such cases, agreements are frequciitly 
made for such purposes as the joint use of spe- 
cialized equipment and plant facilities, exchange 
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of staff, and standardization of record keeping. 

The actions of accrediting agencies have at 
times caused institutions with poorly staffed de- 
partments to seek cooperative agreements with 
other institutions for the use and exchange of 
faculty and even laboratory facilities. In other 
instances accrediting organizations have been 
able to persuade college authorities of the desir- 
ability of cooperation with another institution 
as a means of bolstering an inadequate program. 

Special study commissions, statewide and re- 
gional survey reports, and regional education 
boards within a State have also had an effect on 
cooperative planning among colleges in a State 
or regional area. Due to their acquaintance with 
tlie higher educational needs of a particular 
State, such commissions are frequently able to 
point to specific program and curricular areas 
which might possibly be strengthened through 
cooperation of higher education institutions 
within a State. Kegional education boards en- 
compassing several States and interstate study 
groups, in like manner, can serve a similar pur- 
pose for a broader geographic area. The rela- 
tively wider knowledge of needs of all such 
agencies as compared to a single college or uni- 
versity may result in the recommendation that 
a particular college or university not initiate a 
new program which can more economically and 
better academically be undertaken by students at 
a nearby institution. By the same token, they 
may encourage the cooperative advancement of 
new programs, where such are deemed necessary. 

Factors Deierreni io Cooperative 
Arrangements 

There are also certain forces which act as de- 
terrents to the development of cooperative 
arrangements. In some instances these represent 
the negative side of factors already identified as 
helps; for example, a strong drive for institu- 
tional autonomy as opposed to a positive spirit 
of cooperation. Some of the more significant of 
these restrictive influences may be identified as: 

(1) Unilateral institutionalism. — ^This situation 
results when a single college believes that it can 
do all things well by itself. For example, a col- 
lege board, administration, and faculty may con- 
tinue to add courses, pliysical facilities, and 



personnel, within narrow financial limitations, 
in order to maintain or enhance the reputation 
of the institution, even though a cooperative 
arrangement with another institution would have 
served the student clientele needs better and 
moi-e economically. There may also be operative 
a narrow sense of institutional purpose, in which 
the college or university envisions itself as estab- 
lished to serve one particular group only. 

(2) Nescience, — ^This constitutes an unaware- 
ness or indifference, on the part of college and 
university personnel, of the possibilities inherent 
in cooperation with other institutions, or a re- 
luctance to explore such possibilities. 

(3) Spemal interest groups r^Alxinmi and 
"friends*' of a college may wish to retain without 
modification the old rivalries and competitions 
between their alma mater and other institutions. 

( 4 ) A dministrative policy and procedure . — 
These can be so restrictive in language, intent, or 
execution that they prevent, or reduce to a mini- 
mum, opportunities for cooperation. They may 
also tend to reduce individual interest in explor- 
ing the possibilities of cooperation with another 
institution or community resource. 

(5) Legal harriers, — Statutory provisions may 
prohibit an institution from participating with 
other institutions in cooperative agreements or 
activities. Wliere such legal difficulties exist, 
changes in the law will probably be necessary 
before interinstitutional agreements can be ef- 
fected. Wliile not clearly legal in nature, political 
factors may deter collective approaches to higher 
education problems. This is seen, for example, 
in some cases where legislators develop intense 
loyalties to particular institutions in a State sys- 
tem of public colleges and universities. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The trend toward coordination of higher edu- 
cation institutions, including the promotion and 
development of cooperative arrangements and 
programs, has been fostered in great part by the 
radical changes which higher education has 
undergone during the past century or more. The 
demand, on the part of society, for improved and 
expanded higher education offerings and facili- 
ties has caused these institutions to look more 
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and more toward the possibilities of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation and coordination us a means of 
satisfying' this demand. Yet, as pointed out 
above, the factors which influence cooperative 
arrangements are not all positive in character. 
Indeed, in any given situation there is likely to 



be a pull and tug between conducive and deterrent 
elements, and the finnl cess or failure of any 
effort to establish cooj:ci<. ive venture will be 
primarily dependt-it upon e extent to which 
the negative elen. nts are o minated and the 
positive elements ret nned. 
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CHAPTER V 



Principles and Guidelines for Establishing 
Interinstitutional Programs 



FROM THIS REPORT, based on selected 
illustrations of interinstitutional cooperation 
in effect among colleges and. universities, comes 
an indication of the promise further collective 
efforts hold for extending collegiate services 
to the Nation. There are good reasons for co- 
operation; there are many possible areas of 
cooperation. Pioneering efforts have identified 
and delineated specific methods by which coop- 
erative ventures may be undertaken. 

The success of these programs, some involving 
only two colleges and others encompassing the 
efforts of as many as 30 institutions working to- 
gether, is shown by the length of continuous 
service many of them have enjoyed. At the same 
time, recognition of their success has prompted 
the more recent introduction of new programs 
similar in nature, as well as others of different 
character. 

In Chapter I of this report were presented 
several factors which are generating need for 
and consideration of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion to extend services and overcome difficulties. 
It was pointed out that cooperation is becoming 
increasingly necessary in order to meet the de- 
mand of rising college enrollments, that the 
likelihood of restricted finances in the years 
ahead should prompt administrators to look at 
interinstitutional cooperation as one means of 
effecting economies, and that the anticipated 
shortage of trained faculty personnel may force 
institutions of higher learning to consider new 
methods for the proper and adequate utilization 
of staff resources. It was suggested that each 
of these factors, alone, provides sufficient basis 
for considering interinstitutional cooperative 
arrangements and that, taken together, they pro- 
vide substantial evidence of the need for embark- 
ing on such plans. 



The validity of identifying these factors as 
influencing interinstitutional cooperation is ap- 
parent from the description of the illustrations 
of joint programs described in chapters II and 
IIL Both the bilateral and multilateral projects 
show repeatedly the intent of conserving institu- 
tional resources and promoting effectiveness in 
meeting mutual goals. 

Existence of these pressures for innovative 
approaches to extending higher education serv- 
ices, liowever, does not automatically insure 
initiation and success of collective cooperative 
programs. Not every higher education institu- 
tion may be in a position to join with another 
for cooperative purposes, and some may be un- 
aware of the conditions under which cooperative 
plans may best be instituted. Factors which 
encourage or restrict the formation of such en- 
deavors, which were identified and discussed in 
chapter IV of this report, need further review 
and analysis. As this is being done, greater 
utilization can be made of concepts already 
known and practices that have been tried and 
tested in existing cooperative arrangements. Ob- 
servations of the practices, outcomes, and success 
of projects that have already been attempted sug- 
gest some tentative recommendations relative to 
the establishment of further interinstitutional 
cooperative endeavors. 

Effecting Heightened Cooperation 
Between Institutions 

Voluntary cooperation among higher education 
institutions takes many forms, encompassing a 
variety of arrangements, undertakings, agree- 
ments, contracts, and other relationships, both 
implicit and explicit, and ranging widely from 
the highly informal to the highly formalized. 
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This report has pointed out the informal char- 
acter of many cooperative arrangements. Tlie 
informal arrangement may be implicit in nature, 
with no recognized need for a written contract, 
agreement, or other document. Such arrange- 
ments are often successful and complete for the 
purposes set for them. In other instances, how- 
ever, some greater formalization of plans may 
l)e required before an interinstitutional program 
can be undertaken and developed fully. In any 
case, policy and operational provisions of in- 
formal arrangements should be adhered to as 
closely and as conscientiously as are those of 
programs consummated by formalized, written 
:igi*eements. 

The formalization of cooperative programs can 
proceed along any of several lines, depending on 
the wishes of those involved in establishing the 
program and the conditions which underlie the 
specific situation. Obviously, the greater the 
scope and complexity of the cooperative venture, 
the greater the need for explicit, written state- 
ments covering the terms and provisions of agree- 
ment. Formal contracts committing institutions 
to participate in joint efforts with others repre- 
sent a common procedure for eonsununating these 
undertakings. In the case of the 20-College 
Study of College Admissions Practices, for exam- 
ple, the colleges have contracted with each other 
and ihe U.S. Office of Education to participate 
in the program. Sanford's study ^ of interinsti- 
tutional agreements in higher education was 
essentially an analysis of fomialhed. written con- 
tracts, understandings, and connections estab- 
lished between colleges and universities for the 
purpose of improving and enlarging their educa- 
tional offerings. 

It has often been said that "nothing succeeds 
like success." In this connection, promoting in- 
creased cooperation between higher education 
institutions may be significantly aided by a 
greater knowledge, on the part of those respon- 
sible for establishing and maintaining coopera- 
tive programs, of the techniques of planning, 
programing, administrating, and operating of 
specific successful cooperative undertakings. All 
too frequently, agreements have been worked out 
with little, if any, knowledge of the structure 
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and function of cooperative arrangements de- 
veloped elsewhere. Administrator, board mem- 
bers, faculty, and othei-s concerned should find 
it of value, and should be encouraged, to acquire 
and study examples of documents and related 
statements establishing and describing formalized 
interinstitutional cooperative projects. These may 
prove highly useful for guideline purposes, prior 
to the introduction of such programs in new situ- 
ations and involving new institutions. 

Some Tentative Principles 

It is hoped that higher education administra- 
tor and staff member are willing to investigate 
the various possibilities which cooperative pro- 
grams present for their particular institution. 
Moreover, it is hoped that the interested and 
informed administrator, staff member, and others 
concerned will feel the desire, if not the compul- 
sion, to initiate essential and feo>sible programs 
of tliis type when it appears reasonably certain 
that such action will bring about an improved 
overall program. With these thoughts in mind, 
the following principles concerning the introduc- 
tion of plans or programs of interinstitutional 
cooperation are suggested: (1) Using such pos- 
sible stimuli as geographical proximity or in- 
volvement in like education programs or services, 
institutional leaders should make a detennination 
of the colleges or universities which may feasibly 
establish a cooperative arrangement. (2) A 
meeting of representatives of all interested col- 
leges or agencies should be held as early as pos- 
sible to explore areas of possible cooperation: 
is not so important as inclusive representation at 
where the initiative for this meeting originated 
it. (:^) Expressions of willingness to share the 
college's resources as well as to share the resources 
of others should be recorded. (4) Plans for the 
introduction of any contemplated cooperative 
arrangement should be formulated tentatively 
and reexamined in later meetings of representa- 
tives of the institutions. (5) Lines of communi- 
cation should be open to all institutions in the 
new venture; communication within institutions 
likely to l3e participants should be encouraged, 
particularly in regard to the preliminary develop- 
ment of the program. (6) The roles, responsi- 
bilities, and commitments of each participating 
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institution nuist be clearly delineated, (7) All 
participants must be kept abreast of the progress 
of the program, (8) Wliile the possibility of 
failure should be recognized throughout the ven- 
tui'e, strive to dispel every such possibility. (9) 
Following the inauguration and development of 
the first cooperative effort, there should be con- 
stant objective, concrete, and complete appraisal 
of the arrangement in all of its aspects. (10) 
From experience gained in the first venture, 
possibilities of and principles for embarking on 
additional programs of interinstitutional coop- 
eration which offer promise of improving and 
advancing the total higher education program 
should be developed. 

Concluding Statement 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that 
large, grandiose schemes are not required for 
successful interinstitutional cooperation. In fact, 
it may be better to begin in a relatively simple, 
informal way to introduce such programs. In 
this regard E. H. Eckelberr}^ has written: 

We hiive lienrd a great deal in recent years about 
the need for cooperation among educational institu- 
tions. Everybody agrees that this is a fine idea, just 
as everyone is against sin. The actual practice of 
cooperating lags far behind its acceptance in theory. 
One of the reasons seems to be the belief that co- 
operation must be a large-scale affair; that institu- 
tions have first to work out r broad general policy 
and plan of cooperation before any specific coopera- 
tion programs can be initiated. This idea is dis- 
proved by the facts of everyday experience. Many 
groups and agencies — families, churches, civic or- 
ganizations, schools, and so on — find it po.ssible and 
desirable to cooperate in specific projects without 



reaching agreement as to ultimate objectives or gen- 
eral plans of operation. In spite of the fact that in 
some cases they have irreconcilable differences with 
respect to basic philosophies and long-range objec- 
tives, they cooperatively participate in particular 
projects. As they gain experience and confidence, 
they are likely to find additional projects on which 
they can work together. Cooperation is much more 
likely to proceed from the specific to the general than 
from the general to the specific* 

In its report, The University and World Af- 
fairs, the Committee states: "Improved mecha- 
nisms for cooperation among the universities, and 
between univereities and other agencies (includ- 
ing those of government) that contribute to and 
draw upon their resources can greatly assist the 
difficult process of relating individual efforts 
to nationwide needs. A healthy pluralism de- 
mands not only a diversity in the programs of 
individual universities, but also the active coop- 
eration of universities in a concerted approach to 
problems that face the nation as a whole." ^ 

In this report the need for increased inter- 
institutional cooperation in higher education has 
been stressed. Ideas for cooperative plans have 
been offered, along with evidence that in some 
areas these ideas have been and are being suc- 
cessfully put into action. In the final analysis, 
it should be recognized that the growth and de- 
velopment of such programs rests in the hands of 
leaders in the field of higher education. 
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